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NOTES. 


We have hitherto regarded President Steyn as a 
sensible man and a friendly neighbour. The moving 
hand of fate has unmasked him, as it has unmasked 
President Kruger. Most people thought that Sir 
Alfred Milner’s telegram to President Steyn explaining 
the movement of our troops was too apologetic : it 
certainly was cordial and polite. President Steyn’s 
answer was arrogant and ambiguous: but his speech 
to the Free State Volksraad was openly hostile and 
insolent. We now discover the secret adviser who has 
been egging Mr. Kruger on to resistance. From a 
military point of view it is a distinct advantage to us 
that the Orange Free State should declare itself hostile, 
for we can now make one of our advances from Port 
Elizabeth through President Steyn’s territory, taking 
Bloemfontein on the way. A secretly hostile but 
professedly neutral Free State would have been a 
nuisance, for it would have been sending fighters by 
two and threes through the passes all the time, while 
we should have been bound to respect its territory. 


We cannot congratulate the Africander members of 
the Cape Parliament on the part they are playing just 
now. They are evidently in an agony of indecision 
between British and Boers, and feel like the unhappy 
gentleman in the song, ‘‘ How happy could I be with 
either, were t’other fair charmer away.” We fancy 
that the continuous landing of troops will assist them 
to make up their minds before long. In the meantime 
they are sending hysterical telegrams to Mr. Kruger, 
and talking about, though not sending in, subscriptions 
for the widows and orphans of the demented Boer. 


Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain were 
both members of the Cabinet that agreed to the Con- 
ventions of 1881 and 1884. This undoubtedly gives 
Sir William Harcourt the right to be heard at great 
length in defence of the greatest political blunder of 
modern history. It also gives him the opportunity, 
so dear to the heart of the platform politician, of 
proving that Mr. Chamberlain has changed his opinions 
on more subjects than Home Rule. But when Sir 
William Harcourt has liberated his soul on the wisdom 
of the Gladstone Cabinet, and has triumphantly demon-~ 
strated the present Colonial Secretary’s inconsistency, 
what is his net contribution to the controversy? Just 
this, that England has no claim to suzerainty, and that 
the Transvaal’s claim to be recognised as a sovereign 
international State is ‘‘ indefensible.” Both parties are 


therefore wrong, and both should therefore give 


way. 


But is there another man in England who thinks 
with Sir William Harcourt that Great Britain should 
have swopped its suzerainty or paramountcy for the five 
years’ franchise ? The truth is that Sir William Har- 
court, like the young man from the country, is not at 
the centre of the situation. Sir William may fumble 
over the Conventions of 1881 and 1884 as much as he 
pleases: we have got a long way from those documents 
now. A great deal has happened since then, and it is 
waste of time to talk as if 1899 was 1884. The thirst 
for gold may be an accursed thing, but statesmen have 
to deal with the world as they find it. Neither Sir 
William Harcourt nor Mr. Chamberlain could have 
foreseen in 1884 the discovery of the Rand mines, and 
the consequent inrush of Europeans. But the gold 
has been found; the Uitlanders are there; and the dif- 
ference between Mr. Chamberlain and Sir William 
Harcourt is this, that Mr. Chamberlain adapts his 
policy to meet the altered circumstances, while Sir 
William Harcourt delivers a rambling essay on the his- 
tory of a deleted preamble. 


Underneath layers of intellectual perversity and 
casuistry there is in Mr. John Morley the grit and 
commonsense of a North-country Englishman. 
Boldly he said at Manchester that Mr. Kruger must 
give the five years’ franchise, unhampered by impossible 
conditions or harassing restrictions. Even Sir William 
Harcourt admitted that, having made it, the Boer 
ought not to have withdrawn his proposal, and with 
these small mercies from the leaders of the Opposition 
we must for the present be satisfied. When Mr. 
Courtney described Sir Alfred Milner as ‘‘a lost 
mind,” he meant presumably that an ‘‘ intellectual ” had 
ay over from his side to that of the Philistine Jingoes. 

ut we never heard that Sir Alfred Milner was ever on 
the side of Mr. Courtney, or that anybody ever was, 
except the member for Bodmin. 


What is the meaning of Sir Edward Clarke’s extra- 
ordinary ebullition on the Transvaal question? That 
eminent advocate has written to the ‘‘ Times” to say 
that he can see no reason why we should go to war 
with the Transvaal ; that Mr. Kruger’s last despatch is 
not in the least a rejection of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals; and that he hopes that Parliament may be 
summoned at once in order that the Government may 
explain to him and others what they mean by it all. 
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Sir Edward Clarke will get his opportunity in the House 
of Commons soon enough; but we trust for his own sake 
that by the time it arrives he will have answered his 
own questions for himself. We have the highest re- 


spect for Sir Edward Clarke’s forensic genius, and his. 


oratorical services to the Conservative party have been 
very great. But if Sir Edward Clarke wishes to irretriev- 
ably damage his political position, let him stand up in his 
place, and oppose war with the Transvaal. Sir Edward 
made a mistake once before about Venezuela, and how- 
ever unassailable his standing at the Bar may be a 
political lawyer cannot with impunity repeat this kind 
of faux pas. 


It is wonderful how soon popular indignation is 
appeased. Captain Dreyfus, having been condemned 
to please the French Army, has now been pardoned to 

lease the foreign customers of France. Utterly 
illogical as the decision of the French Government is, 
it has had the desired effect. All talk of boycotting 
the Exhibition is now at an end, and manufacturers are 
tumbling over one another in their eagerness to cancel 
their withdrawals. In short, having seen Dreyfus out 
of prison, and being assured that no more physical 
suffering will be his, the practical British public are 
quite prepared to let bygones be bygones, and to take 
that wicked but charming French nation back to their 
bosom. So we shall still be able to run over to Paris 
and Monte Carlo, to drink champagne, to eat chocolate, 
to read shocking novels, and to wear silk stockings. 
Everything is therefore for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds. 


Unless the Haute Cour provides more startling 
revelations than those that were paraded on Monday 
last, Paris should now enjoy a spell of peace. The 
affair is over—gossips are greeted with the cry of 
**N’en parlons plus.” The Fort Chabrol has fallen ; 
cavalry and infantry have disappeared from the streets. 
And although this calm is due to M. Loubet’s pardon 
of Captain Dreyfus, it was not brought about without 
the intervention of General Galliffet. It will be re- 
membered that, long before the General was appointed 
Minister of War, he came out of his retirement to ask, 
** Would it not be better to resolve at last upon keeping 
silence ?” and then proceeded—after admitting that the 
General Staff might have committed a “‘ blunder” but 
‘*never an evil deed ”—to plead for ‘‘appeasement.” The 
proposal (made in the ‘‘ Journal des Débats ” in May) 
aroused considerable mirth ; it was at once condemned 
as wild and impossible. But, all the same, the “‘ ap- 
peasement”’ has come to pass. Captain Dreyfus was 
re-condemned in order to save the generals; their 
*‘ honour” was in no way insulted by the granting of 
a “pardon” after the trial. So both, according to 
General Galliffet, should now be content to “ laisser 
sommeiller toutes ces choses.” Perfect peace, how- 
ever, could not be obtained without the abandonment 
of the Zola and Picquart trials; and so we have been 
warned by the ‘‘ Temps” that neither is likely to take 
place. Still, Captain Dreyfus is not satisfied, if the 
generals are. Before starting for the South on Wed- 
nesday morning, he authorised the announcement that 
it was his intention to pursue his inquiries until he had 
convinced every Frenchman of his own innocence and 
of the real culprit’s guilt. 


The courtesies at Dover between the French and 
British representatives of the scientific associations of 
the two countries were marked by a certain unnatural 
nervous tension, which manifested its presence ina little 
more than ordinary effusiveness and emphasis of polite- 
ness. On both sides the parties had in their minds the 
Dreyfus verdict ; and people were still thinking and 
talking in Dover as elsewhere of the question of boycott- 
ing all things French. The position was really a very 
awkward one for our savants. They are to be con- 
gratulated on having come out of it so well, and on 
having given us a sensible lead in a matter about which 
we seemed likely to make ourselves ridiculous. We 
have now sufficiently recovered our equanimity to be 
rather pleased that there were so many Englishmen in 
Dover who could muster enough French actually 
to communicate intelligibly with Frenchmen. How 
vapid was the change the account of the luncheon 
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which the two Associations took together three days 
after at Canterbury shows—and the mellifluous oratory 
of its Dean. 


The confirmation of the news from the Soudan, with 
respect to the murder of Colonel Klobb, illustrates very 
graphically the two types of character now most con- 
spicuous in the French army. In Captain Voulet we 
see the development of that reckless, insubordinate, 
utterly unprincipled spirit, which, with a veneer of low 
cunning, has recently dominated the general staff. His 
victim, on the other hand, exemplifies the devotion to 
duty, the manly courage, the disbelief in criminal inten- 
tions, displayed by the chief sufferers in the Dreyfus 
drama. We have rarely read any story so pathetic as 
that of Colonel Klobb advancing to his doom with his 
flag unfurled and refusing, even after he had been 
wounded, to permit retaliation upon a fellow-country- 
man. His forbearance was a mistake, no doubt, but a 
mistake worthy of a martyr, and we may take comfort 
in the reflection that, while such men as he remain in 
the French army, it cannot be hopelessly and irremedi- 
ably corrupt. 


M. Pobiedonostzeff, the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, is perhaps the most influential Russian Church- 
man. He plays in the Orthodox Church the rdle 
played in the Roman communion by Cardinal Rampolla, 
the Pontifical Secretary. Both these ecclesiastics are 
comparatively well known to many English Churchmen, 
and both have come before the world in no pleasing 
manner within the last few days. The Italian exhibited 
an indecent satisfaction at the re-condemnation of 
Dreyfus: the Russian has offered an explanation of 
the oppression of the Finns. Clerical statesmen are 
small credit to the Christian Church just now. Even 
the Pope seems to have surrendered to the general 
tendency and the latest Papal Encyclical contains little 
but vague exhortations to the priests to support the 
principles of justice. There is no allusion to specific 
acts which go far to violate those principles. 


Venezuela has become a house divided against 
itself on the eve of a verdict which will finally de- 


termine the extent of her boundary. No new points’ 


have been supplied to those who have followed the 
question from the first, by the proceedings in Paris, 
though possibly the position of the parties has been 
more sharply defined. Venezuela claims certain 
territory now included in British Guiana. Her title 
is derived from Spain. Originally the country was 
Spanish so far as discovery conferred rights, but a 
considerable tract of it became Dutch by right of 
conquest. Great Britain derives her title from the 
Dutch and the question at issue really is how much 
did the Dutch possess. The contention that the 
Dutch were guilty of trespass and did certain things on 
particular territory without the cognisance of Spain 
strikes us as the strongest argument advanced by the 
Venezuelans. On more than one occasion Great 
Britain in the interests of peace has offered to com- 


promise the matter, but her conciliatory attitude has ~ 


been utilised by the Venezuelans to the prejudice of 
her case. Sir Richard Webster’s protest that ‘‘ No 
diplomacy can be conducted on right lines between 
right-thinking nations if offers of compromise and of 
cession of territory are to be used for the purpose of 
extracting admissions to be used in a hostile sense” 
will lose none of its force whatever the decision may 
be at which the arbitrators arrive. 


The judicial burlesque in Servia bids fair to surpass 
even the farce, recently enacted at Rennes, in absurdity. 
King Milan must certainly have come ere now to 
regret that he did not select a more plausible person to 
play the part of prisoner in chief. Knezevic’s habit of 
confessing contradictory stories on alternate days has 
placed even suborned judges in a ludicrous quandary, 
and the hope of implicating Radical politicians in his 
pretended guilt grows more and more remote. Their 
worst crimes seem to have been committed by the 
SaturDAy Review in every recent reference to their 
country—as for instance the constant allusion to Milan 
as merely commander-in-chief—and we shall be bound 
to watch their fate with sympathetic curiosity. Mean- 
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while we can only hope the Powers that be in Servia 
will take warning by the European outcry against 
France, and abandon a prosecution which ought never 
to have been begun. 


Otherwise foreign intervention is certain. As it is, 
even an acquittal may not stave off inquisition for the 
blood of the Natelnik of Sabac. And intervention 
must open up the whole dynastic question. We believe 
that, if the exile of Milan could once be permanently 
assured, Servia might still anticipate a very bright 
future. But if he remains, and if King Alexander has 
no other heir, another issue must be sought to assure 
it. That Prince Nicholas has long prepared himself 
for this contingency is probable, that he has now 
secured the Sultan’s approval is not incredible, and 
that he would make a strong ruler in Servia, as in 
Montenegro, is certain. No doubt Austria would pro- 
test vehemently, but it is a long time since Austrian 
protests have been effective and, on a demise of her 
Crown, Austria will be hard put to it to set her own 
house in order. 


Spain being still a stronghold of Roman Catholicism, 
a country with many indifferentists but no avowed 
heretics, recent ecclesiastical pronouncements there 
deserve particular attention. That the Archbishop of 
Seville has never been officially repudiated goes to 
prove that, if the Vatican dare not endorse Carlism, 
at any rate it has more to hope than to fear from its 
triumph. The Carlists have made little noise during 
the summer, but that is not to say that they have been 
less active or that they are now less hopeful. Mean- 
while, the important point to note is that the Spanish 
Church is taking the political field openly with a decla- 
ration of war against that malign influence, which, 
under the name of Liberalism, has done so much to 
reduce Spain to her present nadir. How the campaign 
will develop is not to be foreseen until the strength of 
the conflicting dynastic forces within the ecclesiastical 
camp shall have been measured. 


The proposal to make the hazardous experiment of 
sending big battleships through the Suez Canal—a 
manceuvre that might become imperative in war-time— 
suggests that it would be well if the Admiralty lost no 
time in looking to the state of the alternative route to 
India. Coaling stations have become a matter as impor- 
tant as war-vessels themselves; and with so many 
islands and West African ports in our possession, in 
almost the direct route to the Cape, the establishment 
of efficient and properly protected coal-depéts should not 
occasion serious difficulty. Yet, hitherto, little or 
nothing has been done in this direction. The reason of 
the neglect is only too well recognised by those who 
are in a position to understand the situation. White- 
hall’s natural reluctance to commit Government to the 
expense of fortifying these several coaling stations is 
the only explanation. But it should be remembered 
that fuel stored and inadequately protected would prove 
of more benefit to an enemy than to ourselves. 


In the matter of water-tube boilers the Lords of the 
Admiralty are to be commended for their determination 
to be guided solely by practical tests (face Mr. Allan) 
in their endeavours to secure for our Navy a thoroughly 
efficient type of steam generator. No sooner has the 
‘« Sheldrake” completed her course of trials with the 
Babcock and Wilcox variety, than the ‘‘ Seagull” is 
commissioned to put the Niclausse system to an equally 
severe test. The strain to which the boilers will be 
subjected will be enormous, the conditions being nine 
runs of a thousand miles each with fires in four out of 
the six boilers, the horse-power varying from 1,350 to 
1,900. Undoubtedly, experience alone can show which 
form of boiler is most suited to each class of vessel. 


The recent visit of the ‘‘ Melita” to Odessa is note- 
worthy in that such an event as a British warship enter- 
ing that port has not occurred since the days of the 
Crimean War. From a correspondent we learn that in 
this instance the presence of her Majesty’s ship in those 
waters has been signalised by the Russian authorities 
with a most cordial spirit of welcome. In addition to 
the official compliments paid to them, the captain and 
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officers were entertained at luncheon given by the local 
Governor. The manifestations of good feeling were 
especially marked by the Russian officers breaking their 
glasses after drinking the health of the Queen; the 
British officers followed their example after similarly 
saluting the Tzar. The Governor expressed his con- 
viction and requested that it might be conveyed to 
Lord Salisbury by telegraph that the visit would tend to 
promote the friendship of the two nations. 


Gratifying on account of the prosperity of trade as 
well as the improved condition of workreople which 
high wages imply, there is yet a more permanent satis- 
faction supplied by the Board of Trade’s Report on 
wages and the hours of labour for 1898. Fluctuations 
of wages from time to time are sure to occur, but the 
various devices that employers and workmen have esta- 
blished for the settlement of disputes have come to be 
part of the regular order of society and may be expected 
to develop yet further. Comparing the various means 
of sliding scales, conciliation or mediation, arbitration or 
mutual arrangement and strikes, changes in rates of 
wages of nearly a million workpeople have been made 
during the year by one or other of these means without 
strikes, while changes which were only brought about 
through strikes related to no more than about fifty 
thousand. Changes in hours have followed the same 
course, though disputes about hours have dwindled in a 
remarkable way. Of the thirty thousand people whose 
hours have been affected the changes were for the 
most part effected without recourse to strikes. There 
has been no general movement for the eight-hours day 
in any trade. 


From the report on Prison Administration it appears 
that one of the most difficult and important points 
in administering our criminal punishments is securing 
the proper classification of prisoners. The Prison Act 
of 1898, whose operations are reviewed for the first 
time, gives to the courts of law the power to say in what 
class prisoners shall serve their sentence, but it does 
not yet appear that they have quite mastered the prin- 
ciples on which they ought to act. Many thousands of 
offenders are sent to prison who have had the option of 
paying a fine but have been too poor to pay. The 
Commissioners express surprise that so large a propor- 
tion are sentenced in default to hard labour. It is an 
obvious remark that if they deserve such punishment 
they ought not to have had the option of a fine in the 
first place. The man who rides a bicycle on a footpath 
or forgets to muzzle his dog may find himself side by 
side with any variety of the human brute. We must not 
however forget the difficulties on every hand in placing 
criminals in categories. The visiting chaplain speak- 
ing of the reading of prisoners tells of one of them 
who preferred a boy’s paper to Shakespeare on the 
ground that Shakespeare was a child’s book! 


A breach in the ranks of extreme Ritualists has 
unexpectedly come to light. S. Alban’s Holborn an- 
nounces a frank submission to Episcopal direction, 
S. Peter’s, London Docks, an open defiance. We con- 
gratulate Father Suckling and his colleagues on their 
decision to obey without subterfuge, such as that 
recommended by Lord Halifax and put into practice by 
Mr. Westall and Mr. Ram, the two ‘“‘appellants” at 
the recent ‘‘hearing.” We understand that local feel- 
ing at the Docks strongly supports a rebellious attitude. 
This may explain but cannot excuse a course inconsis- 
tent with that submission to Episcopal authority which 
is a Catholic axiom. 


A lecture before a learned society loses nothing 
by combining amusement with instruction. Captain 
Welby’s account of his journey through Abyssinia was 
full of points under both heads. The Abyssinians eat 
raw meat taken from the slaughtered animal whilst the 
flesh is still quivering, and in the higher circles of 
society they conclude the repast with champagne. 
That, said Captain Welby, is civilisation washing away 
barbarism. Some Abyssinians however live chiefly on 
fish and vegetables. They are physically the poorest 
specimens of Menelek’s subjects. Nor do they balance 
matters by confirming the popular idea that fish dietary 
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is productive of a plethora of brains. Some of the 
tribes with whom Captain Welby came into contact 
had never before seen a white man, and in one case 
apparently the darkness of night alone saved him from 
molestation on account of his skin. Another tribe 


greeted him with especial enthusiasm because rain was_ 


wanted and the white man, it seems, is regarded as a 
harbinger of thunder. Captain Welby surmises that 
this belief in the white man’s ability to bring rain is due 
to the fact that these natives have never seen a white 
woman! A more prosaic explanation may be that the 
thunder with which the white man is associated in this 
out-of-the-way corner of Africa is not altogether discon- 
nected with the big guns whose report has been heard 
of late years in even remote parts of Africa. When Sir 
Henry Stanley plunged into the continent from the 
West he discovered a race of pigmies. Captain Welby 
from the East discovered a race of giants. 


It is not without a certain grim historic significance 
that the proposal should be made at this particular time 
fittingly to commemorate next year, by a monument in 
Leicester, the 7ooth anniversary of the birth of Simon 
de Montfort. Englishmen have deemed it their duty 
during the past week or two to read Frenchmen many 
little homilies on liberty and justice. Simon de Mont- 
fort was a Frenchman. To him it may fairly be said 
England owes no small share of the liberty she enjoys 
to-day. True, he was an Englishman in all but name 
when he headed the reform movement directed against 
Henry III. He it was who made a stand against Papal 
pretensions three centuries before the Reformation, and 
resisted the conferment of favours on aliens to the 
detriment of the native nobility. He was the first to 
call representatives of the towns to Parliament, and by 
so doing struck a blow for freedom as memorable as 
Magna Carta itself. His schemes suffered temporary 
eclipse when the battle of Evesham went against 
him, but Prince Edward, the victor on that occasion, 
lost no time when he ascended the throne in adopting 
the enlightened policy which he learned from Simon de 
Montfort. 


The successful issue of the Grantham test case has 
put new heart into the Assistant Masters’ Association. 
Formerly it was believed that all assistants ‘‘ held 
direct”’ from the headmaster, so that with his retire- 
ment they were zfso facto dispossessed. This notion 
has now been exploded, and the usual slaughter by the 
incoming headmaster of the less efficient men to make 
room for his own nominees has been stopped. We 
are glad to notice the association has apparently 
given up the dangerous habit of coquetting with 
other educational bodies outside the secondary sphere. 
There is no doubt they will best attain their lawful 
aims by trying to pull together with the other 
authorities specially interested in their own grade of 
education, and above all by avoiding anything that 
savours of trade-union tactics. 


Like many another, somewhat late in life the Marquis 
of Lorne has discovered histrue vocation. It is impos- 
sible to read his presidential address at the Public 
Health Congress without coming to the conclusion that 
talents which have hitherto asserted themselves in 
public life would have brought immense kudos if de- 
voted to medicine. Lord Lorne, it may safely be said, 
would have administered a drug with at least as much 
success as he administered a great colony and that is 
saying a great deal. His ready references to specific 
diseases, his ideas of the way some ills may best be 
treated, his knowledge of what has been done from the 
time of Moses onwards, suggest a quite formidable 
familiarity with medical science. No one would dream 
of so much as whispering the word ‘‘ cram” were it not 
that Lord Lorne admitted having been mesmerised into 
appearing to be what he is not. But the delightful 
humour he brought to bear upon his task was ample 
proof that he has at command one of the most valuable 
of medical attributes. And whilst the patient would 
certainly be charmed, the loyalty of the attendant 
nurse would be assured. Drugs and doctors are 
much, but in Lord Lorne’s opinion, they are of little 
value without good nurses, ‘. 
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THE BOER UNMASKED. 


6 more let us recapitulate the plain facts of the 

Transvaal situation, because the negotiations that 
precede a war always confuse the issues. Almost 
exactly a month ago the Transvaal Government offered 
in writing to grant the Uitlanders a five years’ franchise, © 
an eighth share in the representation of the Raads, and 
votes for the election of President and Commandant- 
General. The offer was reasonable, and even liberal, 
for it went a little beyond Sir Alfred Milner’s demand 
at Bloemfontein ; but it was accompanied by the con- 
ditions that Great Britain should tacitly drop its claim 
to suzerainty, and should undertake not to further 
intervene in the domestic affairs of the Transvaal, 
which, it was re-asserted, was a sovereign inter- 
national State. Sir William Harcourt is probably the 
only responsible statesman who thinks that offer should 
have been accepted on those terms. What the British 
Government did was to reply courteously and clearly 
that they could accept no proposal on those conditions; 
but that if Mr. Kruger would repeat the offer without 
the conditions it ‘‘ would remove all tension between 
the Governments,” and form the basis of a friendly 
conference between the President and the High Com- 
missioner. The reply of the Transvaal Government, 
which was before the Cabinet yesterday, took the 
world by surprise. Though we have never credited 
Mr. Kruger with any sincere desire to give 
anything to the Uitlanders, we certainly believed 
that he would jump at the opportunity of 
going into another conference. From his own point 
of view it was so obviously the game to play, for he 
might always have broken up the second conference, 
as he did the first, upon some point in the negotiations. 
Instead, however, of closing with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
offer, the Boer Government has replied by withdraw- 
ing its previous offer of a five years’ franchise, and 
by coolly inviting us to go back to a study of the 
seven years’ franchise law, which Mr. Chamberlain | 
had explicitly declared in his despatch to be ‘‘in- 
sufficient,” and no longer within the area of 
argument. It is difficult to say which is the most 
astounding quality of the Boer despatch, its folly, its 
impudence, or its disingenuousness. We now know 
clearly, what probably Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred 
Milner have known all along, that the Boer has no 
desire at all to do anything for the benefit of those on, 
whose industry he is not ashamed to batten, that he 
will yield nothing except to the pressure of superior 
force, and that he really believes himself to be more 
than a match in the field for Great Britain. So be it 
then : ‘‘ Zu Z’as voulu, George Dandin, tul’as voulu.” But 
perhaps the most repulsive feature of the Transvaal 
Government’s reply is the incorrigible shiftiness and 
duplicity of character which it reveals. Mr. Reitz took 
in Mr. Conyngham Greene just as he or Mr. Kruger 
took in Mr. Hofmeyr. We have already stated in these 
columns that when Mr. Hofmeyr went to Pretoria he 
was shown a seven years’ franchise bill without 
any harassing qualifications. No sooner had Mr. 
Hofmeyr returned to Cape Town, and his colleague 
Mr. Schreiner publicly expressed approval of the 
measure, than the Bill appeared with all the hamper- 
ing and nullifying conditions that made it worthless. In 
much the same way, the State Secretary consulted Mr. 
Conyngham Greene about the offer of a five years’ fran- 
chise without telling him of the renunciation of suzerainty, 
which was to be made a condition precedent. Naturally . 
the British Agent, without committing his Government, 
expressed his opinion that the offer of the five years” 
franchise would be favourably received. The offer is 
then made with the suppressed and impossible con- 
dition, and on its refusal the British Agent is accused of 
bad faith! Is not this rather like obtaining a man’s signa- 
ture to a document by holding a piece of blotting-paper 
over the material parts? We decline to believe that a 
diplomatist of Mr. Conyngham Greene’s experience 
ever led Mr. Reitz to imagine for a moment that the 
five years’ franchise would be purchased by the renun- 
ciation of British supremacy, and the insinuation renders 
it almost impossible to continue negotiations with its 
authors. 

We say almost, for in politics nothing is impossible . 
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except to foresee the future. We are not in the secrets 
of the Government, and cannot lay claim to the omni- 
science of the daily journalist. But we should imagine 
that the Cabinet decided yesterday to acknowledge 
with regret the tenour of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment’s reply, and to inform Mr. Reitz that the whole 
situation would be considered de novo and further 
proposals made later on. It is obvious that such pro- 
posals will require time to elaborate, for they deal with 
no less a subject than the permanent settlement of the 
whole South African problem. The franchise question 
will then merely become an item, though an important 
one, in a comprehensive scheme for the arrangement of 
all the differences outstanding between the two Govern- 
ments, including such questions as the status and treat- 
ment of British subjects, coloured and white, who may 
be resident in the Transvaal without being burghers. 
In short, a new Convention will have to be drafted, and 
this must necessarily take time. For the moment it is 
obviously not for Her Majesty’s Government to make 
any proposals at all. It is for Mr. Kruger to come to 
us: and we feel sure that the Cabinet has not allowed 
itself to become entangled in further negotiations. For 
these reasons we doubt whether our Government has 
yet presented an ultimatum to Mr. Kruger. There are 
other reasons which may without harm be stated. 
Before taking a step which might embark this country 
in a more costly war than any we have been involved 
in since the Crimea, Her Majesty’s Government will 
certainly summon Parliament in order to obtain the 
necessary vote of credit and the authority to call 
out the reserves. The meeting of the Houses can 
hardly take place before the middle of October, so that 
all things point to another, and let us hope a final, 
delay. During that breathing space many things may 
happen. The Africander members of the Cape Parlia- 
ment have addressed a very strong and solemn appeal 
to Mr. Kruger to avert war by granting Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s demands, to which Mr. Kruger has characteristic- 
ally replied that he has accepted the offer of a joint 
commission of inquiry into the seven years’ law. It 
is needless to remind our readers that Mr. Chamberlain 
has categorically refused to return to this proposal, and 
the Boer attempt to confuse the joint commission of 
inquiry with the joint conference at Cape Town, while 
it cannot deceive anyone, is certainly discouraging to 
those who still hope for peace. It also turns out that 
the Iago of the play is President Steyn, whose suddenly 
revealed enmity explains a good deal in Mr. Kruger’s 
conduct that was hitherto unintelligible. The Orange 
Free State has nothing to gain, and everything to 
lose, by going to war with Great Britain for an 
indefensible cause that is not its own. But we must 
be prepared to fight the two republics. We cannot 
join in the common cant about the bravery and sim- 
plicity of the pastoral Boers. Pastoral simplicity and 
Lippert ‘‘ deals” go ill together. Greed, cunning, and 
overweening conceit, are the national qualities which 
now stand revealed. Had the Boers shown a gleam of 
sincerity in their proposals to grant reforms, or the 
least straightforwardness in their diplomacy, or even a 
glimmering notion of their own proper relation to the 
outer world, the whole business would have been 
settled long ago. As it is, there is nothing for it but 
to go forward, strong in the moral support of the 
European powers, who have large interests at stake, 
and confident in our own resources. We earnestly 
hope that the Government will not delay another day 
in sending out more troops. Money spent now, 
whatever the amount, will be an economy, for it will 
save both money and lives later on, 


CONSPIRATORS POUR RIRE. 


Ne: years ago M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, of whom 

something has been heard in the interval, appeared 
before the French Senate constituted as a High Court, 
to present the indictment against General Boulanger 
and his associates. On Monday M. Bernard the Pro- 
cureur-Général laid before the Senate the details of 
another conspiracy against the State which, though not 
so serious and dangerous as the Boulangist movement, 
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is like it in having for its alleged object the placing of 
the House of Orleans on the throne of France. The 
difference between Boulangism and the ridiculous con- 
spiracy in the interests of the Duke of Orleans is that 
the former at one time deceived the most competent 
observers into belief in its ultimate success. It had its 
crisis of danger ; but there is nothing in the story laid 
before the Senate this week to show that such a point 
was ever reached in the history of this latest Royalist 
conspiracy against the Republic. Whatever may be the 
strength of the various forces of Royalism and Bona- 
partism, it is clear that they were never manipulated by 
the burlesque conspirators, whose story has just been 
told, with the least approach to success. Not for 
a moment did it appear that the army was at 
the service of the Duke of Orleans, as_ under 
Boulanger it seemed likely t~ be for the Comte de Paris. 
All that the various leagues of Patriots, Nationalists, 
Royalists and anti-Semites succeeded in doing was to 
create disorders and embitter social and political life 
throughout France, without coming within measurable 
distance of a real revolution. M. Dérouléde’s naive 
efforts to allure the troops into a revolutionary move- 
ment, and the Gargantuan exertions of M. Jules Guérin 
at Fort Chabrol alike failed to bring about the 
rapprochement between the army and the rioters in 
the streets without which success was impossible. 

The charge of the Public Prosecutor is that all these 
various bodies were connected by one common bond of 
union—the object of placing the Duke of Orleans upon 
the throne. We must not assume at the present stage 
that this charge will be made out; but the theory is a 
good working one; and unless the letters quoted by M. 
Bernard are forgeries it appears supported by a certain 
amount of evidence which is probable in view of the 
actual facts that are known. It serves to explain what 
is matter of notoriety, the combination of these very 
various bodies in hostility to the Republic. Guérin 
the anti-Semite unites in his league all parties, 
Nationalists, Royalists, and Bonapartists, and his 
connexion with the Duke of Orleans is apparent from 
the support given to him in the ‘“ Anti-Juif.” But 
whether the particular case be proved or not it is 
evident from its very statement that the Procureur- 
Général will not attempt to emphasise the existence of 
a formidable plot so planned and directed as to con- 
stitute a deadly menace to the existence of the Republic. 
That would not, even if the Government had such 
evidence in their possession, be a wise and politic 
proceeding in the present state of France. The 
Government cue is not to exaggerate but to minimise 
the effectiveness of the attempts made against its 
stability. In this wild burlesque the Government has the 
very kind of plot which will serve its purpose. It is an 
old device of governments to foster a plot for the pur- 
pose of showing their vigilance and strength. The 
French Republic has had no need to do this. The 
Duke of Orleans has placed himself at its service, and 
shown conclusively that the only result of his own and 
his agents’ machinations for several years has been to 
prove that he is as unable to head the Royalist party 
against the Republic as his father himself was in 
the last attempt made upon it. This is a very 
considerable advantage for the Republic. We may 
assume that it does not feel likely to be embarrassed 
by any disclosures as to the results of attempts made 
upon the loyalty of the army. The Bonapartists are 
implicated in the silly proceedings of the Royalists and 
they have proved equally inept; even more so if pos- 
sible. They have been made the catspaw of their rivals, 
and therefore they appear more ridiculous. 

But perhaps the most real service the Senate can 
render France will be the thorough inquiry into and 
exposure of that malign and dastardly organisation the 
Anti-Semitic League. The proof of its real character as 
a subsidised agent of one political faction, while securing 
adherents as a society devoted to the wider issues of 
professed religion and patriotism, would do much to 
relieve the Government of a propaganda which has 
been for some years the source of infinite trouble and 
disgrace to France. Such an inquiry, too, into the 
Royalist corruption of the labour associations through- 
out France would, if proved, not be without influence 
in restraining the working classes from turning their 
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industrial troubles into occasions for political move- 
ments against the Government. The cynicism and 
recklessness of the political agitator who exploits 
workmen for his own purposes, regardless of their 
sufferings and the ruin he brings upon them, have 
rarely been more frankly avowed than in the 
letter of the Duke of Orleans dictated to his 
fidus Achates ‘‘My dear André.” Three hundred 
thousand francs are to be expended in securing 
the support of the labour organisations. ‘‘I need not 
insist,” says the Duke, ‘‘ on the importance of preserv- 
ing the strictest secresy as to the business, and never 
letting anyone suspect that we have relations of any 
sort among the Syndicates. If the goodwill of those 
Syndicates were to be shown before the decisive moment 
by any proceedings on their part the proper thing will 
be to appear as surprised as we shall be satisfied.” 

To make clear to the country the futility and im- 
potence of the various attempts which have been made 
upon the Republic, and the real nature of the agitations 
which have disturbed France for so long, appears to be 
good policy, if it can be done without rousing into 
opposition more powerful interests than have hitherto 
attached themselves to the cause of the Pretender. 
That is a matter upon which foreigners are not able to 
form an opinion ; but we seein the nature of the accusa- 
tion which, as we have said, only discloses the collapse 
of a badly engineered plot from its own inherent weak- 
ness, and in the fact that the persons charged are at 
the most only of second-rate importance, indications 
that the Government have good grounds for believing 
that it may proceed with safety. It has a precedent in 
the Boulangist trial, which served its purpose admirably. 
Exposure of the secret operations of the Orleanists may 
as effectively discredit their movement for the future. 
The Boulangist trial did not even injure the Exhibition 
of 1889, nor hinder the completion of the Eiffel Tower. 


RURAL EDUCATION. 


IR HENRY ROSCOE’S complaint before the 
British Association of the neglect of elementary 
scientific instruction in rural districts seems to open 
up the whole question of rural education. The drift of 
the population from the country to the towns becomes 
more and more pronounced, and the rural problem is 
radually passing to an acute stage. Unfortunately it 
is the picked men of the labouring class who are giving 
up the calling followed by their fathers during centuries. 
Those who are left behind largely consist of the wastrels, 
the weaklings, the ne’er-do-weels, who would fain copy 
the example of their fellows but do not possess the 
**grit” to strike out for themselves. Nor have these 
“specials,” to use an army term, sufficient spirit even 
to step into the vacant places and raise their wage- 
earning capacity by devoting themselves to skilled 
labour which is paid at a higher rate than unskilled, 
in farming as in every other trade. How great is the 
present dearth of energy and initiative among the rank 
and file of the agricultural army is best shown by the 
fact that nearly all the skilled labourers left in the 
country, the thatchers, ditchers, and shepherds, are well 
over fifty. The cause of this rural degeneration is 
naturally complex. One reason no doubt is that, while 
during the past thirty years public thought and money 
have been lavished on improving the condition and 
position of the working classes in towns, nothing of a 
similar nature has been done for the country. It is 
true that the majority of our big landlords have set a 
notable example in improving the dwellings of the 
labourers on their estates. But there still remains a 
large amount of cottage property which is held by small 
owners who are too poor to put their houses in proper 
sanitary and habitable repair. The housing problem 
is, however, only one side of the question. Another is 
the lack of suitable provision for old age, a third the 
need of a wider application of the provisions of the 
Allotments Act. But more serious than any of these 
has been the imposition of the wrong sort of elementary 
education on the country. 
Elementary education should be as far as possible a 
school for life and a school for livelihood. Yet hitherto 
the elementary education given in the country has been 
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identical with that given in the towns. That is to say 
our country children have been receiving an education 
that is a preparation for town life, or in other words 
they have been subjected to a mental and moral train- 
ing that neither fitted them for the life that the great 
majority would have to live, nor for the livelihood they 
were to follow. Nor is this all. The very ideals that 
pervade the atmosphere of an ordinary country school 
are those of the town. The education is ‘‘ townish,” 
and the teacher a ‘‘ townee” or ‘‘ townishly”’ inclined. 
He has started by receiving the wrong sort of educa- 
tion, which his subsequent training has further intensi- 
fied, and he naturally aspires to get to the town, where 
teachers command higher salaries. Unfortunately not 
only his laudable aspirations but his little social preju- 
dices tend to reproduce themselves with startling 
fidelity in his pupils. What the red coat is to the 
would-be recruit, the black coat and top hat have 
become to the elementary scholar. The clerk on 18s. a 
week is a superior person in his eyes to the mechanic on 
35s-, and as for the poor agricultural ‘‘ clodhopper,” he 
is quite at the bottom of the social scale. No wonder 
the rustic ‘‘ lad of pairts ” who looks on things through 
his teacher’s spectacles, becomes ashamed of the 
humble calling of his parent, and for social 
as well as economic reasons comes up to London. 
It is precisely the fact that the ‘‘schooling” given 
in rural districts is wrong, that has made the 
parson, squire and ‘‘ squarson” somewhat lukewarm 
on the subject of education. They have felt more or 
less instinctively that the education given was doing the 
country more harm than good, and that certainly the 
country was not getting its value for its money. Once 
it can be shown them that an education can be given 
that will benefit alike themselves and their neighbours, 
there is little doubt that the more public-spirited among 
them will soon take the matter up. 

If rural education is to be reformed on the right lines, it 
will sooner or later have to be sharply differentiated from 
that given in towns. But for the present three radical 
changes are necessary. The dignity of labour must 
be raised in the eyes of the pupils, the countryside 
made attractive to them, and such a practical train- 
ing given them as will enable them to ‘‘better” 
themselves while remaining in the country. In 
order to do the first, country teachers must hence- 
forth be either country-bred or receive some training 
in agriculture and country life at the training colleges. 
The question of finance too will have to be faced. As 
long as we have teachers desiring for economic reasons 
to get back to the towns, their hearts cannot be said to 
be in the country. The “clerk” ideal must also be 
combated, and the worthiness of manual labour ocu- 
larly demonstrated by a large introduction of it into 
the curriculum. The curriculum again should be 
radically modified to find place for lessons in botany 
and plant-life, in the habits of animals, birds and insects, 
embracing also a few simple notions of the nature of 
the soil, air and water. The main aim of the educa- 
tion given should be to develop the pupils’ power of 
observation and train their hand and eye. To reveal 
the beauties of their surroundings, to give them a real 
interest in country life, to foster in them those aptitudes 
that will be useful hereafter, such should be the key- 
note of the teaching they receive. A school garden is 
indispensable at the outset, in which the children must 
not only receive instruction, but carry out their own 
simple experiments themselves. Later on the older 
scholars should be taken on to the land and taught the 
rudiments of rural craft. In this matter of outdoor 
teaching, France and Switzerland have much to teach 
us. From Germany we might well copy the ‘‘ school 
journey ” which is so popular in that country. It could 
be utilised for teaching not merely the geography, but 
also the lore of the countryside, and finally practical 
notions on agriculture. If children are to love the 
country and like its pursuits, they must be ‘‘caught 
young,” because farming and farm work, except such 
as is mechanical, is largely a matter of observation, and 
the art of observation is one that must be learnt early. 

It is thus and thus alone that the future labourer 
can be given a liking for his calling. With the likin 
will come that pride in work well and truly done whic 
is frequently so sadly lacking in the country nowadays. 
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The school however cannot do everything. It will rest 
with the farmers to help on a movement in which they 
are vitally interested, by always looking out for good 
workmen and encouraging them in a_ substantial 
manner. That is the one and only fashion of retaining 
on the land the best labour. In the same spirit land- 
lords should facilitate in every way the.taking up of 
allotments. If they wish to bind to the soil the most 
enterprising men, they must give them not only an 
interest but a stake in the country. In fact the 
regeneration of the country can only be successful, if 
there be willing co-operation between all classes 
interested. Otherwise the unequal duet with the towns 
will go on; the villages will continue to dwindle, and 
the land to go out of cultivation, till our rustic popula- 
tion disappears and rural England becomes a land of 
deer forests and sheep walks. 


THE FALL OF FORT CHABROL. 


EITHER rumours, nor incidents, nor brawis, 
troubled the boulevardier last week. No crisis 
was expected; no stirring event—there was peace. 
Morning papers had no reason to issue evening 
editions ; there was but little news in the ‘ Patrie” 
and ‘* Presse.” People passed, instead of stopping ; 
groups were no longer an encumbrance on the kerb- 
stone—there was rest. After months of watching, the 
police had retired ; the Garde Républicaine had come 
out of its corner and gone home. Danger was over ; 
you might saunter without being suspected, without 
fear of being chased and charged. The timid came 
out, bold. In by-streets genial fathers appeared in 
their slippers, and, on Sunday, whole families took 
possession of the boulevard cafés, and sipped grena- 
dine, and listened to the band, and played dominoes. 
Pedlars passed, with penny packets of nougat and 
nuts; toys were exposed—all three sold. Every- 
one was amiable; everyone gay. There was no 
fear; no noise. Such calm, however, could not 
last; and, when camelots started running again on 
Tuesday afternoon and policemen reappeared, no one 
was surprised. Terraces filled; gossips rattled away 
once more—‘‘ Captain Dreyfus pardoned,” was their 
stirring news. And so discussions began again, and 
disputes; and the old old story, and the old old 
scenes. Rumours flew about: General Mercier had been 
arrested, or General Mercier had fled the country. And 
journalists whispered together, mysteriously. M. 
Loubet’s ‘‘ gracious act” was not their topic, how- 
ever; nor the whereabouts of General Mercier. It was 
far more amazing; far more of a surprise. Many 
glasses were sipped over it; and, when these deep 
conspirators rose, they shook hands heartily, and said 
all together ‘‘4 ce soir.” Had they shared their secret 
with others, it would have proclaimed the speedy end 
of Fort Chabrol. Had they made their rendezvous 
public, it would have been ‘‘ Rue de Chabrol, dix 
heures.” 

By ten, however, the news of the expected assault 
had spread ; and a small crowd had already assembled 
when we arrived. Two rows of soldiers guarded the 
street; behind them were policemen ; in the distance, 
the Guards. They greeted us coldly ; they told us that 
even President Loubet himself would not be allowed to 
pass. They were sorry; but they were firm. So, re- 
membering that no one ever succeeds in passing these 
barriers without applying again and again, we retreated 
meekly, and pocketed our card. In the nearest café— 
where the anti-Semites used to plot and plan—we found 
a score of journalists. They wore overcoats ; they were 
provided with flasks and cigars; they declared that 
‘* duty ” would keep them up all night. And, as it was 
cold, they stirred and sipped smoking grog. There 
would be bloodshed, they said—Guérin would never 
give in. Cartridges would fly about wildly ; any one of 
them might be carried home on an ambulance, wounded, 
even dead. And, as they felt sad, they stirred and 
sipped a second grog. At the barrier, however, they 
were stopped. Protests were useless: ‘‘not even 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau himself would be allowed to 
pass.” So ‘the journalists crossed over to the café 
again, and ordered another grog, and signed an 
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appeal which was carried back to the barrier and 
sent to some high official who was within. Time 
passed; and the crowd grew. More journalists 
arrived, but were refused : ‘“‘ not even General Galliffet 
himself would be allowed to pass.” Heads looked out 
of every window ; balconies were full. And the first 
incident of the night took place when a cab from the 
Gare du Nord stopped suddenly, after some words from 
the people within. They were English, and had just 
arrived. They were an old lady and an old gentleman, 
husband and wife—and they were anxious to know 
what was going on. ‘‘A revolution,” immediately 
replied a wit, ‘“‘if you don’t want to be killed—drive.” 
‘*Good heavens!” exclaimed the husband—‘‘ Cocher ! 
Allez! Vite!” Thinking it time to try the Guard again, 
we approached mildly and tendered our card. ‘‘ Leave 
us,” replied the sergeant, ‘‘in peace—not even the bon 
Dieu himself would be allowed to pass.” Suddenly, 
a smart carriage drove up; and from it stepped a 
famous beauty who, after smiling on the sergeant, pre- 
sented him with a handsome bunch of flowers —for 
Jules Guérin. In spite of her entreaties, however, it 
was sternly refused. Eleven struck ; no answer having 
come from the high official within, no signs of an 
immediate attack being apparent, the journalists, after 
stamping and shivering a little, adjourned for another 
grog. ‘‘The moment is near—let us drink what will 
perhaps be our last toast,” they said. But they were 
back at the barrier by the time M. Millevoye arrived ; 
and surrounded him; and plied him with questions ; 
and took note of Doctor Lorenzi who accompanied 
him, and who was no other than that chari- 
table soul who attends the members of the Ligue 
Antisémitique for nothing. Both, after displaying 
papers, were allowed to pass the barrier; and soon 
after all those who possessed a ‘‘ coup-file” enjoyed 
the same privilege. It was almost midnight; at last 
we were in the Rue de Chabrol. Policemen were at 
once pestered: ‘‘ Leave us in peace,” was their reply, 
and ‘‘ You are not to go within more than fifty yards of 
the Fort Chabrol.” Still, we saw Jules Guérin at his 
window, and the black flag fluttering over his head; 
and we saw Millevoye knock at the door and, after a 
brief while, admitted. All was to depend on that con- 
ference; if Millevoye came forth without Guérin’s 
promise of evacuation, the fortress would be attacked. 


‘Half an hour went by; then, Millevoye, pale and 


agitated, returned. Guérin, he said, would only con- 
sent to give in on the condition that he should deliver 
himself up to the Haute Cour alone ; and, permission 
had been asked, but refused, by the telephone. All 
negotiations were at anend. Householders in the Rue 
de Chabrol were ordered to bolt their doors and bar their 
windows, and on no account to issue out. Journalists 
were pushed back and told to ‘‘ behave themselves.” 
The telephone at the police station rang, and rang 
again— summoning M. Lépine, and a strong force ‘of 
policemen, firemen, and soldiers. Ambulances were 
ordered ; officials rushed’to and fro. While, from the 
windows of the Fort Chabrol, Jules Guérin—with his 
dozen companions at his side and the black flag flutter- 
ing over his head—calmly watched the preparations for 
the attack. 

They began rapidly. A plan had been prepared, and 
it was brought forth and studied carefully. The fort was 
to be surrounded by soldiers and firemen; and, while 
the last played on its windows and roof, the soldiers were 
to break down the door. Soon, the colonel of the Fire 
Brigade arrived, and the secretary of the Préfet de 
Police. They announced that the engines, ladders, and 
hoses of the Fire Office were on their way ; and alsoa 
number of ambulances. Two struck; and by a happy 
manoeuvre we managed to reach the corner of the 
street. Before us was a vast crowd of women and 
men, of all conditions and of all kinds. There were the 
market-people of the Halles ; and all the ‘‘ mouchers” 
in the town. There were sinister-looking fellows, who 
wear scarlet waistbands and haunt the sides of the 
Seine. And there were several dissipated ladies and 
gentlemen from Maxine’s and other night-cafés, in 
evening-dress. All called out frequently for particulars ; 
all waited with feverish impatience for the first shot. 
But there was a great silence when, at a quarter-past 
three, the Préfet de Police—M. Lépine himself—arrived 
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to direct the attack. Back we hurried, to the disgust 
of our old friend the sergeant. Detachments of soldiers 
began to file slowly into the street; then a band 
of solemn policemen ; and, finally, the firemen, with 
engines, ladders, and yards of hose. In acorner, M. 
Lépine and his officers were in consultation : last laws 
were being laid down. Soon, the ambulances appeared, 
and were conveniently placed. Now and then, a head 
popped out of the window, but hastily withdrew. There 
was a sound of bolting and barring ; of the dragging of 
hoses ; and the clanking of engines. Journalists shud- 
dered; but not only from the cold. It was 3.45, and 
dark; but through the gloom we saw Jules Guérin, still 
at his window, still surrounded by his twelve com- 
panions, still beneath the black flag, watching, waiting, 
calmly smoking acigarette. . . . Punctually at 3.55, M. 
Lépine advanced towards the door of the Fort Chabrol. 
Halting beneath its windows, he looked up—then, in a 
firm voice, he spoke thus: ‘‘ You have five minutes 
before you. If, at four o’clock you do not vacate the 
remises, I shall arrest you—if necessary, by force.” 
hat words were spoken within, no one will ever know. 
How willingly, or unwillingly, Jules Guérin’s com- 
panions left the house in which they had passed thirty- 
seven days, no one but themselves can say. One by 
one, they stepped into the street. When they had dis- 
appeared a carriage drove up; and, in it, Jules Guérin, 
the chief of the anti-Semites—the ‘‘ most dangerous man 
in France "—drove away. 


MANCEUVRES. 


At not manceuvres dear at the price? is a ques- 

tion which has been opened up by the discussion 
concerning the purchase of the Netheravon estate. 
Last year we had mimic war on a large scale ; this year 
the scale has been so much reduced that ‘‘ drills ” is the 
term to be applied to the exercises. The man in the 
street wants to know where drills end and manceuvres 
begin, and, if ‘‘drills” are less expensive, why man- 
ceuvres at a vast expenditure are held. Such inquisitive 
persons should be told that manceuvres are to teach 
generals, and drills to teach soldiers. For in our ser- 
vice men occasionally become generals before they have 
had opportunity of instructing themselves in the art of 
leading troops under modern conditions. Many a man 
has displayed abnormal courage, and talents in a 
succession of small wars against more or less 
Savage opponents, and by virtue of the promo- 
tion most justly bestowed upon him has found himself 
at the top of the tree, while he may never have seen 
more than half a dozen battalions working tcegether, 
perhaps unaccompanied by field artillery, and opposed 
to foes armed for the most part with quite primitive 
weapons. Clearly it is necessary to give such men 
experience in working the three arms in combination, 
and it is at manceuvres that such experience in any 
valuable form is alone supplied. Again it is only at 
manceuvres that the strategical element in war can be 
made to assert itself, and strategy is perhaps a more 
valuable study for generals than tactics. For several 
reasons. In the first place the great principles of 
strategy are eternal. They do not vary with arma- 
ment, and are but slightly affected by the character 
of the opposing force. Railways and telegraphs have 
certainly modified the laws of the science, have in some 
respects made the task of a leader more easy and in 
others more difficult. It is possible to mass more men 
together when a line of rail is available, but a line of 
railway is highly vulnerable. Messages between the 
various units of a force can be quickly and correctly 
delivered by telegraph; on the other hand the same 
agency may give your opponent timely intimation of 
your schemes. But from whatever channel it may 
draw its supplies, a force whether in Europe, or Asia, 
or Africa must live, and its communications are every- 
where and always its most sensitive spot. To guard 
your own communications, and strike if possible at 


those of your foe, should therefore still be the first con- 


sideration as much as it was in the time of Napoleon. 
But when more armies than two are engaged in the 
theatre of war, a general’s operations may be largely 
influenced by other considerations than those affect- 
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ing his immediate opponent. The mere fighting a 
battle may often be the least important of his tasks, 
and the where and the when be of more importance 
than the how. Distances and time also are often 
governing factors in strategical exercises, and faulty 
dispositions at an early stage may render a victory 
well-nigh an impossibility. ‘‘The art of making war 
on the map” has then the highest claims for attentive 
study on the part of those who may ever be called upon 
to lead armies. 

For these reasons Lord Roberts was very well 
advised to make the strategical element play so promi- 
nent a part in the Irish manceuvres this year, and we 
may be sure that the Generals on either side derived 
benefit from having had larger considerations than the 
mere deployment of troops into line brought before 
them. Here too we may note that it is sometimes a 
matter of extreme difficulty to arrange a scheme ona 
sound strategical foundation, Ground is limited and a 
collision must be brought about or a day will be wasted. 
The framing of schemes demands more time than can 
conveniently be devoted to it by a staff busy with exe- 
cutive duties unconnected with instruction in the 
military art, and it becomes not unworthy of considera- 
tion whether even at minor manceuvres more assist- 
ance should not here be given to hardworked staff 
officers, and instruction and administration be 
divided. For strategy has in these modern days 
assumed additional importance from the fact that 
even when battle is joined its influence is still 
largely felt. Distances in a modern battle are so great, 
and the minor units become so dispersed, that the 
direction of the fight is very likely to slip from the 
grasp of the supreme leader. Once launched in the 
attack men can rarely do more than proceed straight to 
their front. A change of direction to a flank under fire 
will be all but, if not quite, impossible, and it will not 
be easy to subsequently correct errors in direction made 
at the outset. A battle will be fought out much more 
closely as it was originally planned, and there will be 
little room for sudden inspirations, or brilliant strokes 
such as formerly made or marred the day. Now 
strategy teaches not how to strike but where to strike, 
not to make the most of a bad situation, but to ensure 
that the situation will be the reverse of bad, that before 
ever a shot is fired the odds will be in your favour 
rather than in that of yourenemy. Not only therefore 
is strategy as potent a factor as ever within its own 
sphere, but it has invaded the realm where tactics alone 
formerly held sway. 

Manceuvres however are not intended for the benefit 
of generals alone and pure tactics after all arouse the 
greatest interest, and absorb the most attention. 
Realism is what has to be striven for, and is yet a hope- 
less quest because the exigencies of a volunteer army 
in a country where individual rights command respect 
stand effectually in the way. Soldiers must have their 
comforts attended to, and billeting and bivouacking is 
not possible in England as it is on the Continent. We 
have in the last few years made vast progress, but, if 
we wish to attract recruits, we can never quite treat our 
men as if they were conscripts. An effort to delay the 
too rapid course of an engagement has been a notice- 
able feature of our recent sham fights. Umpires have 
been enjoinedtotry to represent the effects of the bullets, 
and there has been more intelligence in giving and en- 
forcing decisions. But more is yet required of these 
officials: greater activity and a wider acceptance of 
responsibility. And where commanders deliberately - 
disregard the situation they should incur penalties 
which should be exemplary. It is admittedly difficult 
here to steer the middle course. If units be placed out 
of action for the remainder of the day instruction isto 
the rank and file is lost. On the other hand it is often 
almost an advantage for units to be allowed to rest for 
a short while, and then to re-enter the struggle fresh 
and eager, perhaps even in a more advantageous posi- 
tion than that previously occupied. But until some 
obtuse or careless officer is ordered to remove himself 
and his men from the field entirely, and his side suffers 
appreciably from his absence, men will go on disregard- 
ing the most elementary rules of the game. The 
spectacle of battalions promenading about under fire 
at decisive ranges in close formations is by no means 
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edifying. Yet it is seen over and over again, 
and will doubtless continue to be seen. It is to 
be remembered that such an error as this might 
entail an immense and demoralising loss in war. 
The adoption of faulty formations, and a disregard of 
cover, argue a complete misunderstanding of the prin- 
ciples which will actuate modern war. Exposure to 
modern fire will spell defeat. Every means of lessen- 
ing losses must be eagerly turned to account. Infantry 
must skirmish and shoot where formerly they merely 
marched forward. It may be well to try to persuade 
the infantryman that his rifle is more than a match for 
the shrapnel and the gunner the opposite lesson. Every 
soldier should hold his own weapon*to be the best. 
But it is well to add that he must turn it to account 
intelligently, or he will never live to use it at all. It is 
to teach these very lessons then that manceuvres are 
valuable not only to those in command but to those 
who merely obey. Manceuvres afford an opportunity 
for our ablest generals to ventilate their ideas on 
tactical points. On the whole we may fairly rest 
satisfied with what the military season, as we fitly term 
the autumn, has brought forth. If we have not seen 
army corps neither have we spent money so lavishly as 
last year, and that good solid instruction has been 
imparted more especially to our cavalry and batteries 
there seems no question. 


THE DR. JOHNSON OF OUR DAYS.* 


OWETT was fond of saying that Boswell was a 
genius, and some of his friends and pupils inter- 
preted this judgment into a half-conscious wish that he 
too had been lucky enough to find a patient worshipper 
always at his elbow to record his conversation. Dr. 
Evelyn Abbott and Dr. Lewis Campbell have done 
much, both by their previous Life and by this later 
volume of Letters, to give the world a nearer view of 
the greatest college head of his day. But neither Life 
nor Letters can give any idea of Jowett’s daily talk, 
which was quite as remarkable in its way as that of 
Dr. Johnson. Jowett and Johnson had truly many 
striking points of difference, but they were superficial, 
or related to those habits which are the result of cir- 
cumstance rather than an expression of character. 
Dr. Johnson was a slovenly Bohemian, idle, and often 
intemperate. Dr. Jowett detested Bohemianism and 
eccentricity of all kinds, was a model of neatness in his 
dress, and a pattern of precision in his hours. Johnson 
bawled, and Jowett chirped : but the mental attitude of 
the two men towards the world and their fellow-creatures 
was the same. Both had the virtue, or the vice, of in- 
credulity, and the Master of Balliol hesitated as little as 
the Sage of Fleet Street to give the lie direct to any- 
one whom he disbelieved. The pendant to Johnson’s 
** Sir, don’t tell that story again: you can’t think how 


poor a figure you make in telling it” was Jowett’s 


favourite comment, “‘ there’s a great deal of hard lying 
in the world, especially amongst people whose character 
it is impossible to suspect.” Both moralists had a 
hearty contempt for the cuz bono school of philosophy, 
and a perhaps exaggerated admiration for those who, 
in Johnson’s words, are helping to drive on the system of 
the world. In the presence of both intellectual preten- 
sion stood abashed, and loose talk was repressed. 
Both practised conversation, not merely as an art, but 
as a duty, and both influenced their generation a great 
deal more by their spoken than their written words. We 
doubt, for instance, whether anyone ever rose a stronger 
or a wiser man from reading a number of the 
**Rambler ” or a page of ‘‘ Rasselas ” ; but we are quite 
sure that no one left Dr. Johnson’s company without 
feeling that his moral constitution had been braced up. 
Dr. Jowett’s translations of Plato and Thucydides are 
models of what a crib should be, for they manage to pre- 
serve the spirit of Greek and the style of English. 
But though their public may be increased by the spread 
of middle-class education, it is not on those works that 
the fame of their author rested, or ever will rest. Jowett’s 
influence was derived from his talk, at his own table, in 


* «Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master. of Balliol College, 
Oxford.” Arranged and edited by Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Camp- 
bell. London: Murray. 1899. 16s. 
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his study, in the Balliol quadrangle, in his rambles 
round the Malvern hills, with undergraduates and with 
men of the world. He had as shrewd an eye for an 
undergraduate as a Yorkshireman has for a horse, and 
he spotted his Milners, his Asquiths, and his Curzons 
with the certainty born of practice. If he trained his 
winners with more assiduity than his crocks, who shall 
blame him? Not that he could not be very kind to 
some of his shabbier pupils; but he was not so to all, 
and on industrious mediocrity he refused to waste his 
time. Jowett was often accused of ‘‘ tuft-hunting,” of 
paying more attention to undergraduates of social 
position than to the Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons, 
and of preferring the company of the great ones of the 
earth. This was not due to snobbishness, but to his 
intuitive grasp of the realities of life, for, as he once 
said in a sermon, ‘Rank is not a dispensation of 
Providence, but it is a fact.” There was another, 
and quite harmless, explanation of his undoubted 
preference for those whose manners were easy. 
When he began his career at the Master’s Lodge 
Jowett was unaccustomed to society, and a little ill at 
ease: indeed he never quite lost his shyness. He 
therefore liked people who were not afraid of him, 
fashionable women who rattled, undergraduates who 
“‘cheeked” him in the well-bred, Etonian way. To 
intellectual fear he was a stranger, and he would 
tackle Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, or ‘ Matt” 
Arnold with equal intrepidity. 

What was the secret of his personal influence? As 
in the case of Johnson, Jowett’s conversation (in which 
we include his letters) drew its power from an extra- 
ordinary, and apparently intuitive, insight into human 
life and character. There is no more wonderful faculty 
possessed by genius of a certain kind than that of seeing 
into and through phases of life of which it can have no 
experience. Anthony Trollope, when he wrote ‘‘ Bar- 
chester Towers,” was a Post Office inspector, who had 
never set foot, except casually, in a cathedral close. 
The advice which Johnson gave to Boswell about 
practising at the bar, might have come from the oldest 
bencher in the Temple. Jowett had this gift of worldly 
intuition in a remarkable degree, and the science of 
life was with him a passion. When therefore he gave 
counsel to one of his favourite pupils or to an intimate 
friend, the hearer was immediately struck by its indis- 
putable and incisive shrewdness. This quality of 
worldly wisdom comes out very strongly in the letters of 
this volume to Sir Robert Morier, who was one of his 
few close friends. Take, for example, this passage from 
a letter to the celebrated diplomatist. ‘‘ If 1 might advise 
(positively for the last time) on this joyful occasion, I 
would urge upon you once more ‘caution and reti- 
cence.’ I do not mean as to keeping of secrets, and I 
know that there must be a give and take of information. 
But what you do not appear to me to see is, that you 
cannot speak indiscriminately against Gladstone, Har- 
court, and other persons, who are for the moment in- 
fluential, without raising a great deal of prejudice against 
yourself, and creating unnecessary drawbacks in the 
accomplishment of objects which you have at heart. 
Everyone knows how another speaks of him and cannot 
be expected to love his assailant. Everybody acknow- 
ledges your ability; but I believe that the persons 
whose opinion you most value, feel that this defect of 
which you never seem to be aware has nearly ship- 
wrecked you. May I give you as a motto for a diplo- 
matist my favourite sentence out of Fielding: ‘I for- 
gave him, not from any magnanimity of soul, still less 
for Christian charity, but simply because it was expedient 
for me.’ Or to put the thought in a more unworldly 
phrase, I forgave him simply because, having the inte- 
rests of England and Europe at heart, I have no room for 
personal enmities or antipathies” (p. 113). Sounder 
advice was surely never addressed to a rising man with 
a bitter tongue. Or take this sentence from a letter to 
Lord Lansdowne. ‘‘ Measures of precaution are never 
justly appreciated, because when most effectual they are 
never seen to be necessary.” It is only when thought 
over that the profound and mellow wisdom of this say- 
ing is apparent. Or consider this passage from another 
letter to the same nobleman. ‘‘I want to urge upon 
you that the real time for making a reputation and 
gaining a position in politics is when you are out of 
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office. Then you have independence and can act for 
yourself, and can make a carefully prepared speech. 
The difference between a man who has made a remark- 
able speech, whether in or out of Parliament, is enor- 
mous. To do it requires not natural eloquence, but a 
great deal of nerve, great industry, and familiar 
knowledge of a subject, and feeling about it. I do 
really believe that for a politician no pains can be too 
great about speaking. An important speech should 
be written out two or three times, and never spoken 
exactly as it was written. When once a person has 
gained the power of saying a few words in a natural 
manner to a large audience he can hardly write too 
much.” Lucky Sir Robert Morier and lucky Lord 
Lansdowne to be the recipients of such letters! Yet 
Jowett had no practical experience of diplomacy or 
politics. 

We have so recently reviewed Jowett’s Sermons in 
the SarurpAY Review that we do not care to say much 
of him now as a divine. Sydney Smith said he went to 
church because it was his trade, and though Jowett was 
a militant member of the Broad Church his heart was 
never in theological controversy. He went to church 
at Malvern because he was a clergyman ; but when he 
was bored by the sermon of the local pastor, he would 
calmly take outa pocket-book and make notes about Plato 
or Thucydides. oscitur e socits is as true in religious 
matters as in anything else, and Hang-Theology Rogers 
was one of Jowett’s cronies. He is quite cross with 
Sir Robert Morier for proposing to write a book about 
Dr. Déllinger and the New Catholics. ‘‘ There is no 
harm,” he writes, ‘“‘in entering a little into religious 
controversy. You have had great opportunities of 
learning, and no doubt the friendship of such a man as 
Déllinger is well worth having. But I would rather 
write about great questions of European policy or 
social life. The New Catholic movement is nothing or 
very little, but Bismarck is a great deal, whether the 
time has come for him to descend from earth or not.” 
That is as characteristic of the man as anything in this 
correspondence. Great questions of European policy 
or social life are what he would be at; a religious 
movement is nothing to him. Dr. Johnson was violently 
agitated by the suggestion that had he gone to the bar 
he would have been Lord Chancellor. It may be 
questioned whether a keen man of the world like Jowett 
was happy as a college don. If it is possible to judge 
from letters and after-dinner talk he was quite con- 
tented. He had the serenity which comes from clearness 
and balance of mind, and if he was only a spectator, he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that many of the leading 
actors had learnt their parts from him. 


THE FAMILY PEW. 


HIS institution, which our fathers regarded as the 
palladium of respectability and a bulwark of the 
constitution, was in its inception an outrage upon lawand 
decency. For a good six centuries and more, from the 
day that the prayers of Royal Bertha landed Augustine, 
Mellitus and the silver cross on the Kentish shore, the 
naves of the parish churches of England stood 
**common to all,” for one perchance to loll against a 
pillar and jest or chatter; for another to set himself 
** fair on his knees ” 


** Kneelynge down upon the flette, 
And pray to God with herte meke 
To give him grace and meccy eke.” 


There was kneeling room in the body of the church for 
the lay folk, there was standing room; but as to-day 
in the churches of the unchanging East, there were 
neither seats nor sitting. 

The idea of seats in churches was suggested to our 
forefathers in two ways. The Lord of the Manor, 
whose piety had raised the sacred fane, and the produce 
of whose land gave sustenance to her Minister, would 
be allowed by the Ordinary to reserve one aisle for him- 
self, if he would but repair it, and it was but natural 
that here the serfs should carry his bench and cushion. 
The Ordinary could not say him nay, for were there not 
churches where princes and patrons sat amidst the 
elerks in the chancel? The principle granted, other 
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laymen who were great in their own eyes would ask 
equal rights, so that the fifteenth century would see a 
seat erected for Mister Mayor and the reverend alder- 
men. Buta more potent factor in the creation of the 
church sittings was the long vernacular sermon of the 
wandering friar. It was hard to make the widows and 
the wives stand through it all, so first they brought in 
for them hassocks and then stools, and by the fifteenth 
century the earliest form of pew after the model of a 
cathedral stall sometimes secured by lock and key 
was beginning to block the nave. Now, as the 
fifteenth-century judge said, he who brought a pew 
into church encroached on his neighbour’s standing 
room; but nevertheless neither the Ordinary nor the 
Churchwardens did aught to nip the evil in the bud. 
Auri sacra fames and some say the Papal Bull ‘‘ De 
venditione sedilium in ecclesiis parochialibus” induced 
the latter to let seats for money, and the former, it may 
be, to wink at the practice. Nay there were wardens 
who lawlessly sold places in the nave to men and their 
heirs for ever whereon to build pews, all for the con- 
fusion of the Church and the profit of the lawyer. 
Still until the seventeenth century the spectacle of 
one family in one pew would have shocked decency. 
The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries desired young 
people neither to be seen nor heard, and the fate of 
the charity school children in the gallery of the 
eighteenth century was only a survival of the fate of 
all church-going children of an earlier age. There 
were in the well-ordered London church of the early 
sixteenth century pews for the men (the youths were 
somewhere kept in the back), there were pews for the 
widows and for the wives, and there was a maidens’ 
pew. And the one young maid of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who despite her minister’s warning and the indigna- 
tion of ‘‘ respectable women” dared to sit in the same 
pew with her mother, was promptly haled by the apparitor 
to be admonished in the Court of the Lord Bishop. 

In the towns on the eve of the Reformation, there 
seems to have been some system, and if some seats 
were charged others were free. In the country dis- 
tricts, the lawlessness of the Roses’ war showed itself 
in a struggle on the part of the gentry, who shook their 
mailed fists at Ordinary, wardens, and congregation, to 
fix their own and their neighbours’ seats of their own 
sweet will. ‘‘I will make my seat here, and my son 
shall make his here, and my kinsman there if he will ; 
and for the rest the use shall be first come first served, 
and that will make the proud wives rise betimes to 
come to church,” cried the Knight-at-arms. And his 
lawless usurpation of his neighbour’s kneeling place, 
the judge of a later day with his tongue in his cheek 
called prescription and so made lawful. 

And all this was in the ‘‘ knightly years.” But when 
the ‘‘cowls” were ‘‘ turned adrift” and a Genevan Prelacy 
ruled the Church, pewdom became a necessity under a 
system that enforced attendance at three long services 
under dire penalties, and more than ever did the 
wardens try to make a profit of it to replenish their 
empty exchequers. The guild monies, they complained, 
were lost to the parish and therefore they must ask the 
poor widow, who sat in the pew heretofore free, to pay 
her mite. And then it was that in many a parish 
church the lay holder of the Monastic heritage walked 
boldly into the pew in the chancel, where the Lord 
Abbot had sat of yore. ‘‘ It was,” his lawyer said, ‘‘ an 
appanage of the Monks’ lands,” and there his heir stilt 
sits. Then came the Puritan to create the modern pew 
with its double row of seats and its high barricades. 
Of old all seats had faced the altar. To sit with his 
back to God’s Board therefore gratified his sectarian 
spite. Nay in London churches he tried to make his 
pew in the chancel above the Holy Table, and had the 
impudence to justify his sacrilegious act by ancient 
usage, wherefore Laud rated him as a liar. But the 
high and lawless barricades of the pew, the greatest of 
all Puritanism’s afflictions on the rights of the worship- 

r, and on the esthetic sense, had their origin in the 
ears of the feminine law-breaker. For the Puritan 
ladies, like as certain ladies of our own time to whom 
the Puritan is anathema, took a naughty pleasure in 
sitting down during the Nicene Creed, and so flouting 
the rubric. And with the spies of the apparitor and of 
the High Commission ever on the watch for the chance 
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of delating a ‘‘splendid transgressor,” and sometimes 
a militant cleric in the church ready to pull them 
perforce to their feet, the barriers were a protection. 

For two centuries was the war of appropriation 
waged, and then the Ordinaries suddenly awoke to the 
fact that their servants the wardens, and the vestries, 
had arrogated to themselves the functions of a lay 
Presbytery in assigning seats without their sanction. 
The Law Courts, save when they could mellow the 
wrong by calling it prescription, backed the Bishops’ 
view. Laud went further. He stormed in the High 
Commission at the Squires and the Wardens. ‘‘’Twas 
well,” he said, ‘‘if all seats could be taken out of the 
churches, for they were naught but a Cause of strife.” 
Nay bolder and more honest than the lay judges he 
would have struck the evil at the roots. ‘‘ How can 
there be” he asked ‘‘ prescription for seats in church ? 
Time was when there were no seats in any church of 
this kingdom, as there are none now in the churches 
of any other kingdom.” To cut off the speaker’s head 
was the only possible answer, and that answer the 
Puritan squire made. But other Bishops were for 
moderation. Let the Churchwardens, they said, keep 
the sexes apart and place people according to their 
station. fhe Laudian stand at last saved the Ordinary’s 
position, and checked the mischief. Unluckily the 
Bishops’ officials were at the very time greasing their 
palms by selling faculties for pews to men and their 
families. This sanctified the injustice, and made it no 
longer possible to separate the sexes. Thus out of 
simony grew the family pew. 

But the heyday of usurpation was the rule of the 
‘* Saints.” Church law was at an end, and schismatic 
ministers and vestries took it on themselves to settle 
the Puritan freeholder farmer and tradesman in vacant 
pews, or to bid them construct new ones with a view 
of building out of Church the “‘ ungodly” and the poor, 
‘for it was held a thing unseemly that people who 
paid no leawans should sit above the best in the 
parish.” And what Puritanism commenced Whiggery 
continued. The medizeval idea ‘‘ the Church is common 
to all” was replaced by the new theory ‘‘ The House- 
holders of the parish who can pay for sitting room have 
a right to hire pews in the parish church.” And so 
evolved, under the fostering care of episcopal officialdom, 
the Georgian Church, with its few benches at the back 
or some way down the nave called ‘‘ poor seats” for 
those of the inferior classes who the churchwardens 
thought could be conveniently admitted ; with its far- 
away gallery for the ‘“‘ charity children,” and with its 
high pews shrouded in red curtains, softened by green 
baize cushions, and accommodated with great drawers 
(wherein Mrs. Languish could keep her books and Miss 
Lydia her scent-bottle) for the ‘‘ persons of position” : 
sublime triumph of respectability over Christianity ! 
The religious revival of our own day has removed the 
reproach from our Church. The low bench has replaced 
the high pew, and the bench itself is giving way to the 
chair, all to the gain of religion and beauty. Public 
generosity, and the firm voices of great ecclesiastical 
lawyers, have reduced the pew rent grievance to small 
proportions. Many churches again stand common to 
all. Yet the English folk persists in sitting in family 
groups, and the separation of the sexes so dear even to 
the Cavaliers, and the most lawful of all ‘‘ Ritualistic 
innovations,” is denounced by the press as an exhibition 
of Byzantine effeminacy. Respectability is now tempered 
by Christianity ; but it still regulates the Church. And 
God’s poor are too often absent. . 


THE BATTLE OF BAYREUTH.* 


T= real winner of Waterloo is perfectly well known ; 

the claim of Bill Adams has never been seriously 
questioned. Far otherwise is it with Bayreuth. Nearly 
every private who ever served for a day in the ranks 
has told us how he and he alone was the active directing 
spirit of the battle. Since Wagner died many accounts 


* Wagner’s Letters to Emil Heckel: with a brief history of the 
Bayreuth Festivals. Translated and Indexed by Wm. Ashton Ellis. 
London : Grant Richards. 1899. §s. net. ‘ 
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of the fight have appeared ; and in them we see Wagner 
patiently, steadily fulfilling the will of those he served, 
and how, not to him, but to the writers, the glory of 
the ultimate victory was due. The conflicting stories 
are puzzling. One scarcely knows what to think. The 
case of Bill Adams at Waterloo is simple. There 
was only one Bill Adams. But the fingers of 
both hands, with the ten toes thrown in, would 
not total up to the number of Bill Adamses who 
won the Battle of Bayreuth. Prima donnas, after telling 
me that the year of their birth immediately preceded the 
year of the opening of Bayreuth, have presently added 
that only their miraculous creation of the part of 
Sieglinde, or Gutrune, or Briinnhilde, saved Bayreuth 
at the beginning. Numberless tenors have also claimed 
that they alone saved Bayreuth. In my short life-time 
I have met ten men who either built the Wagner 
theatre at Bayreuth, or gave Wagner the idea for it, or 
had the idea for it stolen from them by Wagner. Then 
again we are told that Nietszche was the man: that 
but for him Wagner would have done a sufficient 
number of foolish things to blast the whole scheme, or 
would never have thought of the numberless wise ones 
that led to its success. And soon,andsoon. Itisall 
very wonderful—and very comforting, too ; for one is 
the happier for knowing how many men of genius there 
are, or were, in the world at the same moment. It is 
doubly wonderful, and doubly comforting, to remember 
that all these men had the sense to hit upon Wagner as 
their tool. 

Of course this is written in a scoffing spirit. Who 
can help scoffing at the sight of many elderly, brainless 
gentlemen, who were never suspected of possessing 
initiative, or indeed anything finer than the most 
commonplace intelligence, tumbling over one another 
in their haste to be first to inform the public—which 
cares little or nothing about the whole matter—that 
they, and only they, created Bayreuth! To Wagner 
they were so many cog-wheels in the huge machine 
which he created, and directed, and drove by his own 
energy—the same machine which under the direction 


* of Mrs. and Mr. Siegfried Wagner is now grinding his 


reputation into very small pieces. The fly thought he 
was turning the hundred-ton flywheel; Ballantyne said 
he had ‘‘ all but written” the Waverley Novels because 
he suggested one idea for one of the forty or so of the 
series ; but what can we think of these people, who 
never suggested anything, who were not even flies on 
the wheel, but only cogs which revolved when Wagner 
applied his energy in their direction? They are a 
miserable set: they show us, incidentally and quite 
unconsciously, what a terrible task Wagner must have 
found the creating of Bayreuth with such helpers ; 
and they explain why Bayreuth never became any- 
thing like the thing Wagner wanted it to become, 
and why it has gone to pieces so rapidly since his 
death. Many of the big men have been unlucky in 
their friends. Schindler was no fitting companion 
for Beethoven; Mozart’s ‘friends showed their 
calibre by bolting from his funeral because a shower 
of rain fell, and then Siissmayer claimed part of 
his Requiem ; we hear of the friendship of Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, but when we look into it we find only 
that Mendelssohn patronised Schumann, who admired 
Mendelssohn. Wagner seems to have been unluckiest 
of them all. One is forced to the conclusion that there 
must have been some defect in his character ; for he 
steadily drove away the able men and retained the 
fools. Nietzsche and Biilow left him—though Bilow 
never ceased to push and popularise his music—and 
Liszt would have left him too had he not been a very 
angel for patience and sweetness of temper. Bayreuth 
has maintained the tradition of driving away the able 
men and keeping the fools ; and it is not the able men 
who are telling us how little of Wagner’s work was done 
by Wagner, and how much by themselves. They have 
still left him the bulk of his music. I say the bulk 
because although there was no one living who could 
orchestrate like him, yet I have often heard it asserted, 
with many winks and knowing nods, that parts of ‘‘ The 
Mastersingers ” and ‘‘ Parsifal” were scored by gentle- 
men whose subsequent solo achievements, so to speak, 
do not support the claims made by, with or for them, 
as the grammars say. 
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It is terrible, at this time of year, for me to be com- 
pelled to write, and still more terrible for my readers to 
have the opportunity of reading, so much about Bay- 
reuth. As the aggressor, my excuse is that precisely 
this time of year, the musical silly season, is always 
seized by them of Bayreuth to boom Bayreuth. Here I 
have before me the letters from Wagner to Heckel and 
to Wesendonck and to sundry others of the unspeakably 
unimportant. Why they should have been published no 
man can be certain — he can only guess. I guess. 
Those to Wesendonck appeared because of the per- 
petual need of the Bayreuthians for ‘‘ copy ”—copy, 
copy, copy, endless copy, to keep the show going. 
Wesendonck, dead these three years, had nothing to gain 
by their publication. Neither could his reputation lose 
anything ; forhe is shown as a generous soul whodid not 
intheleast understand Wagner, butat least felt dimly that: 
he was a man of immense genius who had to be kept 
alive. As the world, which has since derived enjoy- 
ment which seems to be inexhaustible from his works, 
refused to support him, Wesendonck supported him as 
far as his means would allow. The Heckel book is of 
a different stamp. Heckel is still alive—unless the 
Bayreuth festival of this year has killed him. He is by 
no means one of the fools I have spoken of. He seems 
to be honest and unwishful to claim too much for him- 
self. But evidently the Bayreuth brush has touched 
him. Heis unable to sit still while others gain the 
credit for things done by himself. He, too, wishes to 
go down to posterity, hanging with a nervous tenacity to 
Richard’s coat-tails. He is painfully anxious, at bottom, 
that the world should think he lived on terms even of 
friendship with Richard. To show this at once let me men- 


tion that on one page of his ‘‘ recollections ” he tells how 


he was notinvited to the crowning of the roof-beam of the 
Bayreuth theatre, for various reasons, but how, at their 
next meeting, Wagner inquired why he had not turned 
up for the ‘‘junket.” Again, Wagner one day flew 
into one of his fits of temper over some proposal, and 
Heckel is careful to relate that he sat, imperturbably, 
until Wagner perceived the folly of his wrath. I have 
no desire to underrate Heckel. Just as Wesendonck 
was useful in supplying cash, so Heckel was an 
excellent cog-wheel in Wagner’s huge machine. I only 
mention these two trifling revelations to show the spirit 
of absolutely the best part of Wagner’s friends. They 
were glad to help him; but they were also painfully 
anxious to point out how they had helped him. The 
other letters are to women, and are interesting only as 
showing how Wagner treated his friends. 

From these two books, then, we may learn what I 
have said about Heckel and Wesendonck : what more, 
indeed, could we expect or desire to learn about such 
men as Heckel and Wesendonck ? About Wagner we 
do not learn much that we did not know before. Even 
the fools who desired, as they everlastingly did from 
the beginning of time and will continue to desire until 
time ends, simply to exalt themselves, even they have 
not failed to reveal the truth about Bayreuth—that 
Wagner first thought of it, and Wagner’s native 
energy and belief in himself brought it to a completion. 
We see here that he adopted ideas with regard to 
details from anyone and everyone—as who would 
not ?—but had not he kept hammering away all the 
most distinguished disciple-masters in the world would 
not have succeeded in doing anything. He even chose 
his own singers. Remembering some recent Sieglindes 
at Bayreuth, I cannot but smile when I read in one 
letter that the Sieglinde must be ‘‘slim and presentable.” 
There is nothing to Wagner’s discredit in his letters. Of 
course he was always wanting money: the fact that he 
was always wanting money is one that should make the 
world hang its head for shame; it is certainly not a 
fact for the world to chortle over. At least it is hard to 
see why anyone should boast of belonging to the class 
which meets every new thing in art with an attempt to 
starve the creator of it. Whoever scoffs at Wagner for 
wanting money sets himself down as belonging to that 
class. Wagner had either to ask for money, or to die 
miserable, forsaken, unsuccessful, as Mozart did. He 
chose to ask—which was not wonderful. The wonderful 
thing was that he got a great part of what he asked for. 
Throughout the letters to Heckel we see him trying one 


scheme after another, and at last, after an expendi- . 
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ture of energy that would have gained him a fortune on 
the Stock Exchange, collecting sufficient funds to enable 
him to open his theatre. Even then all was not won: 
more schemes had to be tried to collect more money. 
Had the money been wanted for a missionary expedi- 
tion, or a raid in Africa, it would have been got easily : 
as it was wanted for an artistic purpose, Wagner had 
to waste a large part of his life and his finest vigour in 
seeking it. If the world were not invariably stupid 
one might almost think it had foreseen what Bay- 
reuth would become. Even that fore-vision would 
not have excused it. Inits day Bayreuth was a splendid 
thing: it is to the first example of Bayreuth that we 
owe all that is good in every opera in Europe. It now 
seems a pity that Wagner did not hold to his notion— 
set up a wooden theatre, play the ‘‘ Ring,” then burn 
the theatre, but not the scores, as he proposed. Then 
we should have in our recollection the triumph of Bay- 
reuth, and we should be spared the sight of its utter 
hopeless failure. For failure it is. It has achieved 
none of the things Wagner hoped for. It is not a 
centre of civilisation, and it is not German. It was to 
be the expression of the German spirit: ‘‘if you w2d/ 
it,”” said Richard, ‘‘ we shall haveanart.” The ‘‘art,” 
however, was ‘‘ willed,” not by the Germans, but by 
the English and Americans. It is willed now by the 
French and Russians in addition: so that at Bayreuth 
we have a German “‘ art” which only the Germans are 
supposed to comprehend in its full beauty and deep sig- 
nificance, but which the bulk of the German nation 
carefully avoids. Still, but for the opera, it is a charm- 
ing place. Mrs. Wagner holds her court there, and 
free-born Englishmen, imbued, presumably, with the 
‘*true, honest German spirit,” thank her for her 
‘* gracious permission ” to translate the Master’s letters 
and advertise the Bayreuth performances. Garrulous old 
gentlemen live there, too; and to all who will listen 
each tells how he alone won the Battle of Bayreuth. 
The real winner lies in his grave in the back-garden : 
no one thinks of him. J. F. R. 


AT DRURY LANE. 


T is human to err, and it is natural that we should 
take druriography lightly. We see it, accept it, 
dismiss it with a smile, and do not begin to consider it 
as an art-form. This loud, light-hearted, unmeaning 
rigmarole must (we imagine) be very easy to write. 
Mr. Collins calls on Mr. Cecil Raleigh with an alpha- 
betical list of the scenes to be employed in next year’s 
drama; Mr. Cecil Raleigh opens a drawer and sees 
whether he has a plot which could be adapted to Mr. 
Collins’ demands, and, if not, he invents one. 
Botanical Gardens, The 
Country-house, Baccarat-playing in a 
Dressmaker’s Shop, A fashionable 
Music Hall, A well-known 
Royal Academy, The 
Swiss Mountains, The 


Such was the list Mr. Collins had drawn up for the 
final year of the century, and one supposes that Mr. 
Collins, in finding so many attractive scenes not yet 
exploited at Drury Lane, must have had a harder task 
than had Mr. Raleigh in tacking on to them enough story 
to satisfy an always indulgent audience. Any kind of 
story would do, so long as one or other of the chief 
characters gambled in a country house and became 
superintendent of a dressmaker’s shop, and did some- 
thing or other at the Royal Academy, in the Botanical 
Gardens, in a Music Hall and on the Swiss Mountains. 
If any measure of verisimilitude were demanded by Mr. 
Collins, the dramatist’s might seem to us a difficult task. 
If the play had to be even coherent in absurdity, that 
task might seem to be not altogether easy. But the 
list of scenes is the one thing which need be respected. 
Any character may be dragged on any pretext into 
any scene, so long as the scene is one of those marked 
in the list. In fact, Mr. Raleigh has carte blanche, 
and, so far as internal evidence goes, he would seem to 
have taken it very blithely. One would suppose that 
he dashed off these enormous annual trifles —‘‘ Hearts 
are Trumps” is the title of his latest—with the utmost 
ease, with the greatest pleasure, indeed, and without 
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expenditure of more ingenuity than is required for 
smoking a cigar or crossing the road. And lo! one 
would be quite wrong. Druriography, as practised by 
Mr. Raleigh, is a most exigent, arduous, tremendous, 
nerve-destroying form of labour. I learn from one 
periodical, whose remarks on drama derive peculiar 
weight from the fact that its dramatic critic is Mr. 
William Archer, that Mr. Raleigh is compelled to live 
on the strictest regimen during his periods of drama- 
turgic creation, riding early every morning in the 
Park, working in strict seclusion, dining at five 
o’clock, supping at eleven, and all the rest of 
it. Nay more! the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” which does 
not usually Jay any particular stress on the private 
lives of the great modern dramatists, has been 
moved to reveal that Mr. Cecil Raleigh is so sen- 
sitive .to every breath of possible misfortune, so 
passionately, jealously eager to ward from his well- 
loved work the unseen forces which may be clustering 
to overwhelm it, that he will on no account finish an 
act on the thirteenth page of his MS. and strictly 
forbids dress-rehearsals on Friday. Really, this is 
rather touching. I am convinced that there are many 
people—even people who have had no experience in 
druriography— who could, without living on any 
regimen or becoming steeped in superstition, do the 
job better than Mr. Raleigh does it, and I think 
Mr. Collins ought to give one of them a chance. 
I do not say that I myself am one of these people ; 
as a dramatic critic, I hold myself exempt from that 
duty of trying to write plays which seems to be 
laid on all other human shoulders. Nor do I 
pretend that the audiences at Drury Lane demand any- 
thing better than what Mr. Raleigh so painfully pro- 
vides for them. But there is no reason why the public’s 
taste should limit the critic’s ideal in druriography more 
than in any other kind of work, and I do not see why 
one need adopt, as do most of the critics, a merely 
cynical attitude about the National Theatre. By all 
means, let the present form be preserved; let Mr. 
Collins make out his list, and the dramatist write round 
it. But let the dramatist’s task be well performed. It 
could never be a very dignified task, but that is no reason 
why it should not be performed skilfully, ingeniously, 
plausibly. I refuse to regard Mr. Raleigh as an ideal 
in the matter. 

However, I need not carry my complaints further. 
I enjoyed ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps” immensely ; indeed, 
it is long since I enjoyed myself so much in a theatre. 
I came away feeling that they, after all, are right who 
hold a theatre to be a place for recreation, not for the 
satisfaction of high zsthetic cravings. Sunset, after 
all, is the signal for rest, for laughter. In the daytime 
one is strenuous, but in the evening one dines ; and who 
can be strenuous after dinner? If the theatres opened 
their doors in the morning, there would be much more 
chance of that serious drama for which I so often 
long. As it is, I have a suspicion that I shall 
revisit Drury Lane at the first opportunity. I 
found the production quite irresistible. Not that I 
derived any keen delight from the realistic presentments 
of the Horticultural Gardens and the Royal Academy 
and the Swiss Mountains. These places themselves 
are too depressing to be otherwise in facsimile. My 
joy was chiefly because of the crowds with which the 
stage is almost always filled—those crowds of gor- 
geously dressed young women and of more or less 
gorgeously dressed young men, all so horribly awkward 
and uncomfortable, and looking so utterly unlike what 
they were meant to look like, and vainly trying 
to carry the thing off with a high hand. Them 
I could watch for ever. The way they make con- 
versation to one another, the way they walk across 
the stage, the way they shake hands, ever so high 
in the air! But they, though themselves are a 
sufficient attraction, are not all that is delightful at 
Drury Lane. In plays of this kind, one of the most 
delicious phenomena is that all the characters have to 
conduct their private tragedies in the most public places. 
Under circumstances which would drive others into 
some remote village, they must appear at the Horticul- 
tural Gardens and other popular resorts, and confide 
their woes to- the hadbitués. This is a condition which 
one accepts; itis an inevitable part of the druriographic 
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form, and one learns to accept it quite gravely. But when 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh, as Lady Winifred Sache, after 
ripping up an offensive portrait of her daughter in the 
Academy and appealing to a serried crowd of ladies and 
gentlemen for sympathy in her maternal indignation, 
rebuked an interviewer who had called at her house to 
learn more of the matter, and told him in ringing 
accents that the system of invading the sanctity of 
private life was ‘‘not honest, not wholesome, and, 
thank heaven, not English!”—then, I confess, my 
gravity gave way. Nor was it restored when Lady 
Winifred subsequently screamed her daughter’s name 
in the Frivolity music hall. Indeed, the play is full of 
delicious absurdities. The only parts of it for which 
one can feel no gratitude to Mr. Cecil Raleigh 
are the parts in which he gives rein to his 
humour. This is strange; for I have always 
heard that Mr. Cecil (like Sir Walter) Raleigh is ‘‘a 
fellow of much wittinesse and daringe,” lovedand dreaded 
by members of the Playgoers’ Club for his mordant 
comments on lectures. I cannot quite reconcile this 
description of him with the dialogue in this play of his. 
A. “‘You’re looking radiant.” #2. “I ought to be. 
I’m raided by creditors every morning.”—d. ‘‘ There 
ain’t no flies on me.” &. ‘‘I wish there were a steam- 
roller on you.”—A. ‘‘ How are you?” JB. ‘ Proper!” 
A, ‘*That’s more than your songs are.” A. ‘‘ They 
go.” B. “Yes! They go too far!” These are fair 
examples of Mr. Raleigh’s lighter manner. Here—I 
have a terribly good memory for such things—follows 
an example of his more elaborate manner. A. ‘‘ I can’t 
paint you with atop-hat.” 2B. ‘‘Why not? Velasquez 
painted a crinoline.” A. ‘‘ Yes, but that’s worn at the 
other end. A top-hat is a capital offence ; a crinoline 
is only a dase disfigurement.” And here is an example 
of a new kind of joke, which may be confidently 
recommended to dramatists at a loss: ‘‘ One sister has 
a bad temper, the other makes up her eyes. I call 
them ‘Crosse and Blackwell.’” Is this the kind of 
joke that convulses the Playgoers’ Club? Or does Mr. 
Raleigh’s strict regimen temporarily eclipse his humour, 
that refulgent orb? 

There is little to be said of the performance. Miss 
Beatrice Ferrar was amusing as a music-hall artiste, 
and Mr. E. Dagnall acted most admirably as a Jewish 
comic villain, making an old, old part quite new. Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh was handicapped by a very severe 
cold and by being naturally intelligent. The cold pre- 
vented her from speaking the lines clearly, and the 
intelligence made her obviously ashamed of speaking 
them at all. Max. 


FINANCE. 


Gperenes is at last beginning to tell severely on the 
stock markets, and the week has witnessed a 
material reduction in the value of securities all round, 


whilst in the South African market the conspicuous, 


firmness with which prices have been sustained in the 
face of so many adverse circumstances shows at last 
signs of giving place to an ominous weakness. On 
Monday when the rumours of the unsatisfactory cha- 
racter of the Boer reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s last 
despatch were confirmed there was something like a 
scare in the market, everyone jumping at once to the 
conclusion that the die was cast and that war was at 
hand. Consols, Home Rails, Industrials, Americans 
and of course South African mining shares all felt the 
shock, and the fact that prices gave way so heavily has 
made operators extremely nervous. The bears un- 
doubtedly took advantage of the position, however, 
and when on Tuesday a number of more opti- 
mistic rumours began to be spread about there 
was an immediate recovery, for the ‘‘bears” are 
after all not more solid in their convictions 
than the few bulls who remain in the market. 
There was no confirmation of the favourable rumours on 
Wednesday and dulness again supervened, the market 
awaiting somewhat anxiously the result of the inter- 


change of communications between Sir Alfred Milner. 


and President Steyn of the Orange Free State. It was 
hoped that this would be satisfactory, but on Thursday 
when it began to be perceived that the Orange Free 
State will in all probability throw in its lot with the 
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Transvaal another wave of uneasiness passed over the 
Stock Exchange, although there was a noticeable 
undercurrent of a more favourable tendency in a few 
departments, owing to the belief that the pardon of 
Dreyfus would lead to a more satisfactory position in 
Paris. Asa matter of fact, now as always, it is really 
suspense which is telling heavily on the stock markets. 
Before the outbreak of the Spanish-American war 
stocks and shares sagged away continually, but the 
downward movement ceased when the first shot was 
fired. In the present case, although there may quite 
probably be a heavier fall than is generally expected in 
South African gold-mining shares, if war does ensue, 
other markets will no doubt emancipate themselves 
speedily from its depressing influence, and it will be 
mainly the monetary position which will influence 
— In this respect, however, the outlook is far 

om satisfactory. Even under more favourable poli- 
tical conditions, in view of the’possibility of dear money 
through the autumn it is not probable that any great 
activity will prevail until the end of the year. 


Although the Bank Return on Thursday shows that 
the autumn drain of money into the provinces has not 
et begun it is clear from the position of the Bank that 
it will not be very much longer delayed and in view of 
the difficulties of the present political situation and 
the stringency at home, in New York, and in Berlin the 
period of dear money is evidently at hand and should 
hostilities commence in South Africa very dear money 
seems extremely probable from now onwards until the 
end of the year. During the week only £98,000 of gold 
was on balance exported and since only 4 200,000 in gold 
returned from home circulation the coin and bullion held 
have increased over £100,000. The note circulation has 
also contracted and the total reserve has therefore 
increased £395,199, but there has been a large increase 
in the public and private deposits and consequently the 
proportion of reserve to liabilities is 8 per cent. less at 
51} per cent. than last week. The market has been 
borrowing heavily from the Bank, ‘‘ other securities ” 
being more than three-quarters of a million higher and 
the prospect is that the Bank rate will be raised this year 
at an earlier date than was the case a yearago. The 
prospect of war in South Africa is of course the main in- 
fluence at present acting upon the money market for not 
only will this country have to send gold to the Cape for 
the maintenance of troops but if war does ensue in all 
probability the majority of the mines on the Witwaters- 
rand will shut down and the world’s supply of gold will 
be very materially decreased. The gold production of 
the Rand alone is now well over a million and a half 
sterling every month and the stoppage of this source of 
supply even for two or three months cannot fail to cause 
a great strain on the monetary resources of the world 
at a time like the present when increasing trade is 
making such immense demands upon the supply of cash. 
The actual position in New York and in Berlin isa little 
difficult to assess but that both Germany and the United 
States will require a good deal of gold in the autumn 
seems certain. It is not surprising therefore that Lom- 
bard Street is viewing the present situation with con- 
siderable apprehension. 


War or no war very few people seem inclined as yet 
to do any business in the Home Railway market. Such 
buying and selling as goes on is only a question of 
investments and for this reason dearer money will in all 
probability exert a marked influence upon prices in this 
department. As matters stand the traffic receipts of 
the companies are so good that there is no inducement 
to investors to sell out but the yield at present prices 
even with possible increases in the dividends at the end 
of the year is not sufficient to induce anyone to put their 
money into Home Railway stocks at the present time. 
The Great Western is still recovering at a rapid rate 
from the effects of the coal strike of last year, its weekly 
increase being £20,750 making an aggregate increase 
for the eleven weeks expired of the current half-year 
£248,000. Only the ndon and North-Western 
stands out saliently from the rest in addition to the 
Great Western with a traffic increase of over £10,000, 
most of the other companies reporting only small in- 
creases. The aggregate increase for the eleven weeks 
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of all the Home Railway companies is now however 
nearly £9g00,0co and the general outlook must be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 


Saturday’s New York Bank Statement caused quite 
a slump both in Wall Street and in the London market 
for American rails, Throgmorton Street in con- 
sequence of the Transvaal crisis assisting with alacrity 
in the bear attack made in New York. Milwaukees fell 
3}, Louisvilles 23, Northern Pacifics and Atchison 
Preference 2 and most of the rest correspondingly. 
The investing public in New York is, however, very 
much in evidence, which is not surprising in view of the 
extraordinary activity of trade in New York and the 
wonderful results actually being achieved by the rail- 
way companies. Moreover, strong in their belief that 
the Bank statement is manipulated by the big operators 
who control three or four of the leading New York 
banks they are always ready to take advantage of 
any decline and the effects of Monday’s slump have 
been quickly wiped out, the balance now inclining dis- 
tinctly on the other side. It is probable that the 
American department will be the first to eman- 
cipate itself from war influences and if the belief 
should prove well founded that the money flurries 
in New York are deliberately engineered by bear 
operators a very large advance may be effected in this 
market before the end of the year. The traffics for the 
second week in September continue to show notable 
improvements, the Louisville and Nashville increase 
being $72,000, that of the Great Southern $54,000, of 
the Wabash 51,000, of the Norfolk and Western 
£45,000, and of the Chicago and Milwaukee $25,000. 
In the year ended 30 June last it is to be noted that the 
Atchison Company secured a gross increase in its re- 
ceipts of $473,000, a fact which makes the present low 
price of Atchison Preferred incomprehensible. Rumours 
are again prevalent with regard to the proposed Van- 
derbilt trans-Continental line and it is difficult to believe 
that such a long prevalent impression as that which has 
existed upon this subject has not somewhere a sub- 
stantial basis of fact. In this connexion it is impor- 
tant to note that Mr. William Rockefeller has been 
elected as successor to the late Cornelius Vanderbilt 
on the directorate of the New York Central. The 
latter company, it is Officially announced, has earned 
more than 1 per cent. for the first three months of the 
fiscal year. 


There is no doubt that a large number of people with 
money are waiting somewhat anxiously for the time to 
come when it will be advisable to step in and buy largely 
of South African gold-mining shares. What everyone 
would like to know, of course, and what no one can 
tell, is when the lowest level of prices is likely to be 
reached. We have throughout the present crisis coun- 
selled those who actually hold South African shares not 
to be tempted to sell out, and at the same time we have 
advised those who wish to buy to wait a little longer, 
in the expectation that they would be able to 
get cheaper shares. The inconsistency of this advice 
is only apparent, for in the state of absolute uncertainty 
which has prevailed in the South African market since 
the Bloemfontein Conference the probability of a con- 
siderable relapse in values has never been sufficiently 
great to justify the sale of actual holdings, nor on the 
other hand has the probability of an amicable settle- 
ment of our differences with the Transvaal Government 
ever been sufficiently great to warrant the expectation 
that no further fall would come about. Since last week, 
however, a considerably lower level of values has been 
established and a number of people are no doubt already 
hesitating on the brink, wondering if they plunge to- 
day whether they will not perhaps be out of their depth 
to-morrow, and if they put off plunging until to-morrow 
whether perhaps they will not be too late to get in at 
the lowest point. At the moment of writing everything 
depends upon the decision of the Cabinet Council as to 
whether there is a further fall of importance. Should its 
decision lead to the conclusion that war is inevitable it 
is quite likely that a severe relapse will take place, and 
the recovery may be slow, since it will certainly be 
some weeks before the campaign can be prosecuted in 
earnest and probably even before hostilities commence. 
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In whatever way the situation is regarded, however, the 
outcome is problematical. In the long run, there is 
not the least doubt of course that the value of good 
South African gold-mining shares will not only be 
recovered but will be higher than before, and since 
interest at the present time is practically concentrated 
on the African market we give below a table showing 
the present prices of the principal Kaffir shares, the 
highest prices touched during the present year, and the 
actual extent of the fallin values. From this table it 
will be possible for the intending purchaser to judge 
which shares will bring the largest profit when the 
present troubles are at an end, premising that shares 
should only be bought by those who ean afford to see 
a further fall with equanimity, and not by speculators 
whose means are not sufficient to enable them to weather 
a severe storm. 


THE FALL IN SoutH AFRICAN GOLD SHARES. 


‘ Highest Price > 

Aurora West ... 
Champ d’Or _.... 
City and Suburban 63 ie 
Comet °... 316 23 1435 
Consolidated Goldfields 812 24 
Consolidated MainReef ... 1} 
Crown Deep 154 ... 10 53 
Driefontein... 
Durban Roodepoort ... 62 ... 52 
Durban Deep ... 44 
Ferreira... one — 
Ferreira Deep ... 6 
Geldenhuis Estate... 
Geldenhuis Deep ... 12} ... 85 «. 4} 
Glencairn 14% 
Glen Deep 4 
New Goch 3 2: ¢ 
Henry Nourse... 10 | 25 
New Heriot 8 65 15 
Jubilee ... 74 5} 2 
Jumpers 7 4 24 
Jumpers Deep... 6 4 2 
Kleinfontein ... 34 215 115 
Knights Central 34 2 I 
Knights 45 316 
Lancaster West 2 
Langlaagte Estate ... 47% 3 
May Consolidated ... 6,4 4} 113 
Meyer and Charlton ... 6% 5% 14 
Nigel ... oe 5 24 
Nourse Deep ... m - 4 2 
Princess on 13 
Randfontein ... ... 343 25 
Rand Victoria... 2 
Robinson ose oe 8 
Robinson Central ... 4 3 
Robinson Deep 8} 
Roodepoort United ... 5 3 
Rose Deep __... 8 oo 358 
Simmer East ... 2 
Simmer and Jack ... -- Is 
Simmer West 3% 
South Geldenhuis Deep 3 2 odnjuldl 
South Rose Deep... 38 2 
Treasury ose oe on 
Village Main Reef... 10 
Witwatersrand Deep... 3 
Wolhuter dee 3 oom, 
Worcester... a. one 
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In the midst of the anxieties that prevail not much 
attention is being given to the details of the working 
of the mines of the Witwatersrand. Nevertheless the 
fact that last month the output of gold was another 
record in spite of the falling off in the supply of native 
labour is worthy of some little attention for it indicates 
that the progress mate by the mines is as astonishing 
as ever. Since this result could be obtained in the 
midst of political troubles of extreme gravity it may 
be argued that if the development of the Rand 
mining industry had been allowed to pursue its course 
unchecked the progress achieved would have been 
remarkable. Under the circumstances it is interesting 
to note from the actual yield per ton of the individual 
mines last month, compared with the average yield for 
the whole of last year, that some of the mines have 
increased their yield per ton. The current month’s 
results will in all probability show a general falling 
off, but the above fact should at least bring encour- 
agement to those who have held their shares through- 
out the crisis. In the meantime those further im- 
provements in the method of gold production on the 
Rand which we have foretold are being gradually 
made, that science which has been carefully fos- 
tered in the Transvaal mining industry by the 
big houses apparently pursuing the even tenour 
of its way undisturbed by political troubles. 
At the Rose Deep, for instance, an experiment is 
now being made in the finer crushing of the 
ore, and instead of a monthly duty of 30,000 tons from 
the mine’s 200 stamps, it is expected that it will be pos- 
sible through the medium of the improvements now 
being made to deal with 36,000 or 37,000 tons per 
month. This will mean an important increase in the 
profits of the mine, and should the experiment made 
with a small number of stamps be equally successful 
when tried upon a large scale the newer system will no 
doubt be adopted in all the mines of the Rand, with a 
corresponding increase in the output and in the profits 
of the industry. 


Our statement last week with regard to the improve- 
ment in the position of the Burma Ruby Mines is fully 
borne out by the report of the directors since made 
public, and under the new conditions now established 
the shares should soon be worth more than the 155. at 
which they are at present quoted. The report states 
that the Secretary of State for India has now agreed to 
the reduction of the rent to be paid to the Government 
to two lacs of rupees and has cancelled the four lacs of 
arrears of rent still due under the old lease. This 
reduction of rent has been granted for five years, but 
on the other hand the Government share of the net 
profits is to be increased from twenty to thirty per cent. 
There is no doubt that these changes will result in a 
very great improvement in the financial position of the 
company and another factor of still greater import- 
ance is the large increase in profits due to the new 
electrical machinery which has been established 
at the mine. The expenses have been reduced 
£500 pez month and in view of the success already 
achieved it has been decided to double the existing 
electrical plant. The profits for the year ending 
February last were only £4,321, whereas for the five 
months from March to July last the mining profits 
amounted to £11,470. The dividend of 5 per cent. 
which is now declared may therefore be considered as 
only an instalment and since at the present price a 
5 per cent. dividend gives a yield of 74 per cent. there 
is room for a very considerable advance in the price of 
the shares. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE RENT QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
21 September, 1899. 


Dear Sir,—May I draw attention to one point in 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s second letter, in which he shows 
an incomplete appreciation of the actual conditions ? 
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He doubts whether Londoners are as a rule rack- 
rented and argues that there are not many who, after 
the lapse of a year or two in their houses, would move, 
rather than pay say two pounds more rent. 

Now the term “ rack-rent” as applied to a site is not 
necessarily the same in meaning as when applied to the 
occupier of the site. If a given site is occupied by a 
household as a residence, while adjacent and pre- 
sumably similar sites are used for shops or warehouses, 
the site may not be let at a rack-rent while at the same 
time the tenant may be paying a rent which regarded 
as the rent for a residence is a rack-rent. And it is to 
be noted that the great majority of lower middle-class 
dwellings in and near London are rack-rented from the 

oint of view of the tenant. It must further be borne 
in mind that in point of number of individuals con- 
cerned, and in point of number of houses occupied, the 
lower middle and working class largely outnumber any 
other class in London. The machinery by which this 
rack-rent is in practice obtained is simple. Large areas 
covered by houses with from five to seven rooms, or 
houses of ten or twelve rooms divided into two or three 
flats, are in the hands of agents. As arule large blocks 
of these belong to the same leaseholder who has built 
these houses by the score. Every vestry clerk knows 
blocks of property of this nature: an inspection of the 
rate-book in any parish will enable anyone interested to 
identify them. 

The agent is paid by commission for managing the 
property and is given a free hand as to rents and 
repairs. He is always screwing up the rent and it may 
safely be said that when any house is freshly let he has 
succeeded in getting the last sixpence per week of rent. 
Periodically a notice reaches each tenant that after such 
a date the rent will be raised 6d. per week. If any 
reason is given it is usually on account of increase of 
rates or sanitary improvements. It is needless to say 
that the excuse, whatever it may be is entirely un- 
true, the rise would inevitably take place whether the 
rates changed or not and whether the sanitary inspector 
be lax or vigilant. The rise is due to the constant and 
more or less regular increase in the wages of the 
tenants. There are usually in every block of property 
of this nature one or two houses vacant. It pays to 
keep them so as a means of feeling the pulse of the 
neighbourhood. 

The agents among themselves know all that takes 
place and the rent of these houses at weekly tenancy 
serves as a very good measure by which to adjust the 
rents of similar houses let on yearly or three-yearly 
tenancy. I think Mr. Shaw had lost sight of the exist- 
ing conditions in the trade, as it affects the most 
numerous classes in London, when he wrote his letter. 

Another significant fact in that connexion is the con- 
centration of property in the hands of companies and 
syndicates. The small landlord who used to own his 
own house and the one on each side of him is disappear- 
ing, and his place is being taken by the ‘‘ consolidated ” 
syndicate. These syndicates will have to be reckoned 
with in the future. At present they are mostly con- 
cerned with small property; in time Belgravia and 
Mayfair will become the scene of their operations, and 
the housing problem will be brought literally to the very 
doors of the ruling class and then something will be 
done; there are those with us who think it will be more 
difficult and costly to solve the problem twenty-five 
years hence than it would be to-day. We shall see. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. McKitvop. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


20 September, 1899. 


Sir,—Mr. Bernard Shaw having occupied some five 
columns of the SaturpAy Review in discussing the 
Rent Question closes his remarks with a characteristic 
Shaw-ism. ‘‘ You are wasting space on this subject, 
Mr. Editor ; we don’t want to house our poor; that is 
the long and short of it.” On this point at any rate, 
one may join ready issue with Mr. Shaw. In the first 
place the note sounded by the articles which started 
the discussion is a sufficient answer to the suggestion 
that we do not wanz to house our poor; in the second, 
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the mere literary charm of Mr. Shaw’s letters would be an 
ample justification, if any were needed, for giving up 
some part of your space to the consideration of the 
problem. 

As between you, sir, and Mr. Bernard Shaw the 
position seems to resolve itself into this. You suggest 
disposing of the middleman or multiplicity of middle- 
men standing between the landlord and the bona-fide 
occupier; Mr. Shaw suggests giving the County 
Council impossible powers to provide—whether in place 
of or in supplement to existing accommodation he does 
not say—a minimum of house room for every citizen. 
‘* Sweep away all the intermediate holders and make 
the freeholder the actual rack-renter, and the situation 
is absolutely transformed.” That is your point. You 
would render it illegal for the freeholder to let to any- 
body but a bona-fide occupier. Although one can see 
many difficulties in the way they certainly do not seem 
to be insuperable, and not having been educated up to 
the heights of Fabian economics I can hardly be ex- 
pected to appreciate Mr. Shaw’s criticisms on your pro- 
posal as fully as perhaps they deserve. 

One thing is certain. Rent isin places becoming an 
intolerable burden; it is aggravated both by the 
pyramid-on-its-apex sort of arrangement now in vogue, 
and by the alien immigrant who by increasing the 
demand for, enhances the value of, accommodation. 
We give our people cheap food but we equalise matters 
by dear rent. We worship ‘‘ free trade,” and in our 
devotion we accord the foreign manufacturer the right to 
undersell us in our own markets and we permit the 
foreign pauper, who cannot secure a job even under the 
improving manufacturing conditions abroad, to come to 
England to compete for the wages of our working-men. 
If food is cheap because wheat enters our ports without 
restriction, rent is high because aliens enter also under 
the same happy-go-lucky régime and because country 
peasants flock to the towns as the result of the decline 
of agriculture. The restriction of alien immigration, 
and the restoration of rural industry, would go far to 
attain the end you have in view. It might be attained 
of course by the municipalisation of Giles’s Rents. But 
where is the money for municipalisation to come from ? 
Mr. Shaw himself realises that it cannot come from the 
pocket of the ratepayer. Rates are already the night- 
mare of the Londoner. As it is, the action of the County 
Council in widening streets and driving others through 
the very heart of slumdom is still further complicating 
the problem. These improvements are forcing up the 
very rents which the humanitarian reformer would keep 
down. 

The notion that the landlord pays the rates seems to 
me sheer nonsense. Whatever the size or character of 
the dwelling the landlord gets his pound of flesh apart 
from any question of rates. If the rates are collected 
from him you can be sure he puts up rents accordingly ; 
if not then the rent is only lower by the amount of the 
rates. In ‘‘ Giles’s Rents” where the landlord pays he 
pays increased rates in proportion as he increases his 
rents ; in better neighbourhoods where the tenant pays 
the rates, the rates go up in proportion as the rent 
increases, so that for every pound the landlord is bene- 
fited the tenant is probably mulcted in £1 6s. 8d. 
Neither you nor Mr. Shaw appear to have remembered 
that the inhabitants of Giles’s Rents are not the only 
persons who may claim a hearing when the question of 
‘*the relief of rent” is being discussed. The educated 
poor, as one of your correspondents pointed out, are 
surely entitled to some consideration. There is a very 
serious rent question involved for the struggling man 
who has to be smart on £250 year, to live in a £40 
house in the suburbs, to pay #12 a year in rates, to pay 
another £10 for a season ticket, to clothe his wife and 
children respectably, to educate his children—not at the 
expense of the nation—to pay butchers’ bills, doctors’ 
bills and the rest. The quarterly rent presses hard on 
him and there is no middleman in his case. 

In conclusion, sir, I wholly fail to see the force of 
Mr. Shaw’s sarcasm at the expense of Canon Gore. 
Mr. Shaw thinks Socialism the only remedy but is 
rabidly individualistic in deprecating any movement to 
compel the landlord to put his property in order. Who 
if not the landlord should be penalised for the state 
of things out of which the landlord derives profit? If 
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the landlord enjoys his comfort and his income at the 
expense of human misery, he is no whit better in my 
opinion than the individual who grows rich on traffic in 
human beings. We spent £20,000,000 in the manu- 
mission of slaves. We shall not spend £ 20,000,000 in 
relief of rent. Ifthe landlord—not necessarily the free- 
holder—is compelled to do his duty, he may have to 
work a little harder in return for rathet less. The 
luckless folk who have to live in his houses will be 
the gainers. The problem will not be solved by 
Socialism, nor by the elimination of what Mr. Shaw 
calls ‘‘ capitalistic civilisation.” It must be solved by 
making someone responsible and that someone must 
be the landlord. If, as you I think very correctly urge, 
the intermediate renters are the cause of all the trouble, 
the landlord’s position will have to be radically 
modified. Lord Rowton has surely shown us the way 
out ; he permits no intermediaries ; with the result that 
decent accommodation can be obtained by the very 
poorest. Alien pauper immigration and the irresponsi- 
bility of landlords are then the chief evils to be tackled. 

No doubt, Mr. Bernard Shaw will think I have gone 
one worse than you, sir, in my ideas of thing seconomic, 
and as Ido not wish to bring down upon my humble 
head—infertile in ideas as my pocket is poor—the 
wealth of his economic eloquence, I hope you will per- 


mit me to subscribe myself simply,—Yours very truly, 
ANTI-FABIAN, 


THE FEZ AND THE TURBAN. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
21 September, 1899. 


S1r,—The fez and the turban are regarded by many 
as extremely curious headdresses and on more than one 
occasion astonishment has been expressed that a re- 
formation has not taken place in their respective makes, 
the more so, since the turban is probably one of the 
oldest headdresses known to us. It dates as far back 
as the “‘ good old times,” Mohammed as well as Christ 
having worn it. 

The fezes which are ordinarily seen without distinc- 
tion of formality and which are regarded as the ‘‘ fezes 
in general” are divided into three important classes :— 


1. The Dominator, worn by diplomatists and states- 
men, is 5 inches in height and 21 in circumference with 
a tassel three-fourths of the length of the fez. 

2. The Civis is subdivided into : 

(a2) The Complete, worn by citizens and common 
folk of no religious and national distinction, 
is 64 inches in height, 22 in circumference 
and a tassel of # to 1 of the fez. 

(4) The Incomplete, worn by Turkish and Egyp- 
tian ladies indoors, is 3 inches in height, 
14 in circumference with a tassel of 14 to 2 
of the fez which is the length of the tassel 
of the Grecian fez. 


3. The Miles, worn among soldiers and carriers, is 
g inches in height, 20 in circumference, the tassel varying 
from 1 to 15 of the fez. Some Turkish officers have of 
late adopted, as a means of distinction, the first of the 
three classes mentioned. 

The fez is of Grecian origin but it is worn among 
the Moslems with a much improved style. The 
original looseness of the fez and the too bulky tassel 
have been discarded and the cap is generally now 
lined with finely worked-out reed or mat—a Turkish 
innovation which has been adopted by others, the 
Egyptian and Soudanese soldiers excepted. The town 
of Fez in Morocco gives its name to the cap which is 
manufactured there and the fez had some antique con- 
nexion with Fezzan in Tripoli. It isa very comfortable 
cap but the continuous wearing of it brings about bald- 
ness which is probably due to the excessive perspiration 
it causes. Ottoman Greeks, Orientalised Europeans 
and some Asiatics adhere to the fez in Constantinople 
but, unlike the Turks who love the red-stained fez, they 
prefer one of a darkish colour. Persians admire the 
plain black fez and the Russian Moslems favour coarse 
black. The vast extension of the fez from the Turks 
to non-Turks, particularly the co-religionists of the 
Turks beyond the borders of Turkey, is due firstly, to 
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the religion of the Moslem preventing him from wearing 
a shade to his eyes and, secondly, because the Turk is 
looked upon by Moslems as the ‘‘ Defender of the 
Faith.” 

The former of these reasons is overlooked only 
in Hyderabad, a British-Indian Dependency, where the 
majority of Moslem captains take a fancy to the soldiers’ 
helmets of the Suzerain. A model fez cap prevails in 
Western, North-Western and Central Europe where it 
is called a ‘‘ Smoking Cap.” It is most likely a Dutch 
invention. 

A turban generally consists of from eight to ten yards 
of cloth and is, as a rule, only worn by Emaums or 
Moslem priests, those who made the Hadj or Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, among theological students and by a few 
Asiatic tribes. Turbans are also made of silk and the 
coloured turbans of the British Indian soldiers together 
with their red uniforms, all contribute to give the army 
a most pleasing and warlike appearance. Among 
Moslems those who are attired in green turbans claim 
to be descendants of the Prophet but since the colour 
of the Islamic banner is also green, green turbans have 
become fashionable among the orthodox. Indeed a 
green turban is merely an external signification of 
the devotee being a Mahomedan, such as the affix 
‘“‘Muhammed” to a proper name of a person (uni- 
versally) and also to a proper name of a place in 
Turkey, as well as most of the Syed affixes in India. 

Like the fez I have classified the turban into three 
main divisions :— 

1. The Signum Divinitatis is subdivided into :— 

(2) The Emphatical, worn by Emaums. 

(4) The Progressive, worn by students of 
divinity. The progressive is made up of 
a fez and two yards of cloth wound 
round it. 

2. The Signum Assuetudinis, worn by Hadjies, the 
orthodox, Arabians and their descendants (e.g. 
Affghans, Indian Moslems). 

3. The Signum Gents, worn by the Sikhs, Hindus, 
Parsees, &c. The turban of the Manupures, a tribe in 
India, is a modification of this class and is characterised 
by having one of its turns beneath the chin. 

The formation of the first and second classes is not 
dissimilar the difference being a few yards of cloth 
forming their composition. The third, however, owes 
its peculiarity to such a structure that when worn the 
wearer’s forehead is slightly exposed unlike those of the 
first and second classes which are placed in an erect 
position on the head. 

Universally the fez is viewed socially and politically 
and the turban religiously. The turban has fallen into 
disusage ; about half of the original turbaned people 
are now fez-capped. Moslems have a tendency to 
agree to the ‘‘adaptation of the environment.” The 
Chinaman is practically firm to his headgear and a tur- 
baned Sikh law student one day changed his Inn 
because he refused to abide by a regulation concerning 
headgear. In courts and society Moslems consider the 
fez more suitable than the turban; it is simpler and 


more comfortable.—I am, yours, &c. 
MouamMep Omar 


TEST-MATCHES AND DRAWN GAMES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Upper Tooting, 21 September, 1899. 


Sir,—While I find myself in agreement with the 
writer of your cricket article of g September and your 
correspondent ‘‘ Observer” as to the desirability of 
bringing first-class matches, and test-matches in parti- 
cular, to a definite conclusion I am of opinion that 
such a radical alteration as the setting apart of a week 
for each test-match does not make for the true interests 
of cricket, by which I mean to imply that it would 
place a premium on that slow play which is so detri- 
mental to the sporting instincts of the game. 

Of late years there has been a lamentable tendency 
on the part of many of our great batsmen to lose 
sight of the main object of their journey to the wicket, 
namely to make runs for their side, and to endeavour 
by.a tedious perfection of defensive tactics to remain 
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at the wicket as long as possible. To prolong the 
period of a match would be to prolong the time avail- 
able for these displays of ‘‘ masterly inactivity ” which 
glorify the individual at the expense of his side. 

It would I think be difficult to find any drastic 
remedy which would not be worse than the complaint, 
but I would suggest as an alleviation that a higher 
standard should be striven after in the branch of 
fielding, that it should reach the perfection the kindred 
arts of batting and bowling have attained. The best 
bowling becomes demoralised by the ‘‘ epidemic which 
is not catching” as old Tom Emmett puts it. There 
are, I take it, few batsmen who play a chanceless 
innings of ax hundred or more, and many first-class 
matches, even test-matches which surely should be 
above suspicion in this respect, are thrown away by 
faultiness in the field. Let our cricketers see to it 
that there is improvement in this respect and there will 
be little heard of the prolongation of the time available 
for matches. : 

Schemes have been propounded for altering the 
fundamental conditions of the game, such as the height 
of the wicket or the width of the bat, these would 
require readjustment according to climatic conditions. 
A few wet summers will soon place the situation in the 
hands of the bowlers again and we shall hear of plans 
for enlarging the ball and so forth. 

No sir, let things remain as they are and let us trust 
to the weather to give the game that glorious uncer- 
tainty which is the reason of its supremacy. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, PERSEUS. 


SPORT: HOT AND COLD. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


20 September, 1899. 

Sir,—I venture to disagree with your conception of 
sport. You say that ‘‘the difference between a bull- 
fight and what Englishmen call sport is that the 
sportsman is a hot-blooded actor.” If you meant that, 
to be a sportsman, it is necessary to face danger, I 
would admit that you had a logical standpoint, though 
not a standpoint warranted either by tradition or the 
dictionary. No doubt a boar-hunt or a_tiger-chase is 
second only to a duel or a battle, becaug of the spice 
imparted by the risk. But a tournament or a gladi- 
atorial game afforded sport to the onlookers as well as 
to the performers. A fox-hunt is a hot-blooded sport, 
though the danger is small ; an otter-hunt also, though 
the danger is nil. A pheasant-battue or a pigeon-shoot 
is usually considered sport, though the blood of the 
sportsman is rarely heated. So too fishing, where it 
must remain as cold as that of the fish. 

Why draw a line and discourage bull-fighting as a 
cold sport? It is nothing of the kind, and it does not, 
as those who know it not persistently allege, depend 
for its attractiveness upon a taste for bloodshed. It is 
as different as the poles asunder from the pleasures of 
the shambles. I myself have a loathing for the sight 
of blood. A cut finger (even that of an enemy) inspires 
me with sickness. But when I have seen bull-fights, 
my horror of blood has been forgotten in the charm of 
the gorgeous spectacle, in the marvels of the skilful 
performance, in the display of courage by bulls and 
bull-fighters alike. 

You allude to cock-fighting as among “‘ the worst of 
our old sports.” But, sir, cock-fighting is one of the 
finest and most interesting of any. Week after week I 
have witnessed it in Spain, and every time I have come 
away more entranced. The unrivalled pluck of the 


‘birds, continuing their life-struggle to the very death, 


when retreat remains always open to them, affords the 
loftiest object-lesson to a milksop age ; and the niceties 
of training surpass those of the racecourse. In your 
remotest mind you may have had vistas of cruelty, but 
that opens a different avenue. A battue is cruel and 
cold-blooded ; a cock-fight is neither the one nor the 
other. I intend to revive cock-fighting and test the 
law on the subject, and I challenge the upholders of the 
battue and of tame stag hunting to convict me of 
cruelty.—Your obedient, humble servant, 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 


23 September, 1899 


REVIEWS. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 


‘*A History of Oxfordshire.” By J. Meade Falkner. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1899. 7s. 6d. 
Bene publishers did not see their way, perhaps, to 
embellish these ‘‘ Popular County Histories” with 
woodcuts, but it is inexcusable that there should not be 
a map of each shire. In the volume before us the 
author’s judgment has been at fault in the devoting of 
a large part of the book, which might have been other- 
wise employed, to the internal annals of Oxford Uni- 
versity. He says this is ‘‘ unavoidable,” the county and 
University being ‘‘ often closely bound together.” But 
what concéivable connexion has Oxfordshire with 
academic studies, with the founders and benefactors of 
the several colleges, with the revival of learning, with 
Edward VI.’s commissioners, or James II.’s contest 
with Magdalen, or University Reform, or the Clarendon 
Press ? No one desirous of studying the fortunes of the 
great University will turn to a ‘‘ popular history” of 
Oxfordshire, any more than a genealogist or historian 
would open a history of Berkshire to learn the pedigree 
or politics of the Family seated at Windsor Castle. 
Mr. Falkner should have confined himself to the cir- 
cumstances under which the town on the delta of the 
Thames and the Cherwell became the settlement of a 
‘‘universitas”” or corporation of scholars, to the im- 
portance in English history lent to Oxford by that event 
as well as by its central position and military pre- 
tensions, to the early history of the city (if Mr. 
Parker has not exhausted this subject), and to 
the dwarfing of its civic life by the presence 
in its midst of the splendid and powerful aca- 
demic corporation. The population of Oxford was 
once divided by a humble citizen into ‘‘ them 
as lives on the gents, and them as lives on them 
as lives on the gents.”” The Oxfordshire capital how- 
ever, to which the University has recently attracted a 
large number of well-to-do residents, could never have 
attained the rank of a many-chimneyed seat of defiling 
manufactures. If the gown once kept the town under, 
it is now hard pushed to maintain against the latter its 
chartered rights and necessary internal discipline. A 
wrong may have been done to municipal interests by 
the keeping at arm’s length of the Great Western main 
line. But Mr. Falkner is mistaken if he thinks that any 
who have at heart the interests of culture and of educa- 
tion feel ‘‘much regret” that Oxford is not Didcot 
Junction, and do not rather wish that there were no 
railway within fifty miles of that scene of modern bustle 
and distraction, Arnold’s once ‘‘ adorable dreamer.” 
Richly-wooded and well-watered Oxfordshire was in 
Roman and pre-Roman times too much given over to 
forest and flood—the vast swamp of Otmoor was only 
drained in this century, and Oxford is still sometimes 
in winter all ‘‘Spires and Pond”—to be thickly in- 
habited. The Rollright Stones, Grimsdikes, Emm’s 
Ditch, Whispering Knights and Devil’s Quoits are 
among the scanty pre-historicremains. Akeman Street 
is Roman, and the Icknield Way British. The villas at 
Stonesfield and Northleigh (Nor Lye) are well known ; 
but Dorchester-on-Thame is the most renowned link 
with Roman Britain, developing as it did into the seat 
of a huge bishoprick, removed in 1087 to Lincoln. 
The grand old abbey stands where Birinus in 635 
christened King Cynegils. There were no bishops 
of Oxford till the Reformation, when Henry VIII. 
designated first Osney Abbey and then S. Frideswyde’s 
Priory for their cathedral church. In 1836 the transfer 
of Berkshire to the see made them Chancellors of the 
Garter. The pasition of Oxford however, making for 
strength and convenience, gave it an early importance, 
and countless gemots, councils, and parliaments have 
been held there—the last in 1681. Just outside Oxford 
Henry Beauclerk built himself the palace of Beaumont 
(where Coeur-de-Lion saw the light), given afterwards 
by Edward II. to the poor White Friars ; he also built 
the hunting lodge of Woodstock further north. There, 
it is said, Alfred had translated Boethius ; there Becket 
stood for the rights of the Church against Henry II., 
there was Fair Rosamund’s Bower, there were born 
King John, the Black Prince and his brother, and possibly 
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Geoffry Chaucer, and there too ‘‘ Elizabeth prisoner” 
wished herself a milkmaid. The Confessor was born 
hard by at Islip, still a possession of the Chapter of 
Westminster, to which he gave it. Woodstock and 
Langley were constantly resorted to by English kings 
who came to hunt the deer in Wychwood Chace. In its 
glades Edward IV. first met Elizabeth Woodville. The 
principal seats of the great Oxfordshire families are 
written about by Mr. Falkner, but too briefly. Mansions 
and families are, alas, for the most part no more. We 
could have wished too for more about the beautiful 
Oxfordshire churches, so characteristic in the midst of 
their stone-built villages and rich meads. Mr. Falkner 
does not allude to the discovery by Burgon of Amy 
Robsart’s grave in S. Mary’s. Nor does he give much 
space to the names of famous men born in the shire : in 
speaking of Deddington, e.g., he might have mentioned 
Chief Justice Scroggs. The account of the battles and 
sieges of the Great Rebellion, when Oxfordshire was 
the cockpit of England, is well done, and all the chapters 
are written with sufficient knowledge, though with 
much need of addition and subtraction. 

Mr. Falkner’s style is a practised one, but what a 
vile adjective is ‘‘inter-student” (p.97). He may have 
forgotten that at Stanton-Harcourt, as well as at 
Ewelme, is a lady ‘‘Gartered” on the left arm. What 
can he mean by saying (p. 171) that Laud succeeded 
Bancroft in the See of Oxford? Among shire-names 
not derived from the chief town he mentions Wilts 
(p- 43); but is this not Wiltonshire (Wilton, the town 
on the Wily)? Jasper Heywood (p. 186) was a Jesuit ; 
his father was the poet. Much more of the Oxford 
town wall is standing than the author seems to think. 
The S.P.C.K. (p. 312) was never a low-church society. 
Lastly, is it not time to abandon the theological 
nomenclature of the time of the Regency—‘‘ Catholic” 
for Roman Catholic, ‘‘ Protestant” for Church of 
England (passim), and to revise the absurd idea that 
the pre-Reformation University was a kind of unde- 
nominational Gower Street, run on Liberal principles, 
and first brought into connexion with the Church of 
England by Leicester (p. 207)? But we thank Mr. 
Falkner for much pleasant information. 


HESITATING ANTI-SEMITISM. 


“The Modern Jew.” By Arnold White. London: 

Heinemann. 1899. 7s. 6d. 
“TBE Jewish question is left by Mr. Arnold White 

exactly where he found it. He repeats all that 
has ever been said before in praise or condemnation of 
the Jew but we gather no definite idea of what the 
book is intended to prove, unless it be that Mr. White 
himself does not like Jews who are not wealthy and do 
not marry into aristocratic Gentile families. This is an 
intelligible state of mind certainly, and perhaps may be 
accounted for by Mr. White’s well-known connexion 
with the two so greatly opposite classes of Jews 
through his association with the late Baron Hirsch’s 
colonisation and other philanthropic schemes. But 
this does not take us far into the question: nor 
even do we understand it the better for the information 
that ‘‘the palaces of the wealthiest Jews may be 
searched in vain for humble Jewish guests.” This is 
a sort of remark which might equally truly, and equally 
irrelevantly, be made of the palaces of the Gentiles. 
Nor are stale jokes more illuminative apropos of the 
question of the modern Jew. Probably about 
the time of the destruction of the Temple some 
frivolous Jew observed that in the event of a 
Jewish State being established the applications for the 
appointment of Jewish ambassador in Rome would 
be embarrassing to the executive. We are rather 
surprised that while Mr. White’s judgment on the 
modern Jew, especially in his character of usurer 
and financier, is so severe he has so much admiration 
for the ancient Shylock; unless he has adopted a more 
than usually subtle way of expressing his dislike for 
all Jews who are not in old plays. It appears that 
“the dignity, the pathos, the domestic affections, of the 
old moneylender personify the Jewish character more 
accurately than the travesty which has been presented 
by the writer of the Venesyon” (which appears to mean 
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Venetian) ‘“‘comedy or by Kit Marlowe.” All that it 
seems possible to say about this is that if ‘‘the Jew 
that Shakespeare drew” does personify the Jewish 
character we are very likely close to a solution of the 
Jewish problem to which, except indirectly by this 
brilliant appreciation, Mr. White has in his book con- 
tributed very little. We should have thought that if 
Mr. White wished to be complimentary, Lessing’s 
Nathan the Wise would have served his purpose better. 

Scores of passages might be selected which, if true, 
would justify the most extreme action of Anti-Semitism 
in every country where it has appeared. Here is one. 
‘But it must be remarked that in France as in 
England, Austria and Russia, the evil that has been 
done is not the work of the religious Jew : it is wrought 
by the Jew who, while refusing to accept the burdens 
of citizenship along with its rights, has renounced his 
faith in favour of a materialism which has always 
excited the ungovernable passions of the European 
peoples, and will doubtless continue to excite them 
whenever the evils reach such a point as to beintolerable.” 
Yet contrast this with the following :—‘‘ Where the 
nations are being destroyed by the Jews they deserve 
to be destroyed ; weakness, . self-indulgence, stupidity, 
want of proper education and of common foresight, 
indifference to the trust that each generation holds for its 
successor, are the real reasons why the Jews are victori- 
ousand thenon-Jewsare the vanquished. Thereare some 
States and races against whom the Jew is powerless to 
act. On the Yankee of the Eastern States, the 
Auvergnat, the Scotchman, the Armenian, and on the 
Greek mercantile community, he makes no impression : 
he bites a file.” We cannot help suspecting after this 
that in Mr. White’s mind, as in the minds of man 
others, the Jewish question is a good deal of a bogey with 
which they frighten themselves. Very recent events that 
have occurred in France show that Anti-Semitism there 
is to a large extent either organised hypocrisy or middle- 
age religious fanaticism—as it is in Russia and some of 
the other Continental States. As for the Jewish ques- 
tion in England we have Mr. White’s word for it that 
if she is ruined by the Jews she deserves to be. Many 
of the worst phases of modern life are not so directly 
ascribable to Jewish influence as Mr. White seems to 
imagine. Suppose the Jew could be eliminated, would 
commercial and social morality be essentially very 
different from what it is? The unscrupulous and 
material Jew has his counterparts in the unscrupulous 
and materialistic Gentiles of all countries, and we can 
only take a good deal of Mr. White’s apprehension as 
an exaggerated compliment to the Jews’ superior smart- 
ness which we are bound on our own principles to 
admire. In regard to one particular question, the 
immigration of destitute aliens into England, he un- 
doubtedly calls attention to a real danger. But it is 
not a specifically Jewish question. It is simply an 
economical one. If the Jews who come here were 
Protestants, as the Huguenots were, but of the low 
social type they in fact are, the question would still be 
quite as serious and as deserving of the attention of 
statesmen. But Mr. White has unfortunately not given 
himself time to think out his subject. He doubtless 
knows a great deal about the Jews, but he has no 
philosophy of the question, and the reader is more 
bewildered than enlightened by his book. 


FREETHOUGHT ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


‘*A Short History of Freethought Ancient and 
Modern.” By John M. Robertson. London: 
Sonnenschein. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.. 1899. 7s. 6d. net. 

i. compress an account of the ‘main historical 

phases of Freethought viewed as expressions of 
the rational or critical spirit playing on the subject- 
matter of religion” into a volume of some 400 pages 
might be thought a sufficiently difficult task. Rational 
criticism of religion may come as much from the 
believer as the unbeliever: and, as Mr. Robertson 
tacitly admits, every thinker and reformer in religion 
may be described as ‘‘more or less consciously react- 
ing against some phase or phases of conventional or 
traditional doctrine.” From the consequence of his 
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definition of the subject Mr. Robertson has not shrunk. 
He surveys the religions of mankind literally from China 
to Peru: criticisms of Confucianism, Mohammedanism 
Christianity, are all passed under review: and as if 
this were not enough, there is added a sketch of the 
relation of such criticisms to the social forces of the 
time—‘‘ particularly the economic and political.” It is 
not surprising that under these circumstances the old 
logical formula holds good of Mr. Robertson’s work : 
what it gains in extension, it loses in intension. It is 
overloaded with references to authorities: and fre- 
quently degenerates into a mere catalogue of names 
and dates. ‘‘Edelmann (1698-1767) sought in his 
‘Divinity of Reason’ (? 1742) to fuse Christianity in 
pantheism ; the Deist C. F. Bahrdt, and erratic scholar, 
professor, translator of the New Testament, and D.D., 
of wandering and bohemian life (1741-1792) put not a 
little wayward genius in his ‘System of Moral Religion 
for the final Tranquillising of Doubters and Thinkers’ 
(1787), a scheme of rational utilitarianism. More 
socially successful was Basedow (1723-1790) who asa 
vigorous reformer of education was stimulated by the 
influence of Rousseau, and as a Deist by the French 
and English rationalistic schools.” Passages such as 
these (which are only too common) serve to show the 
industry spent upon a book: but they do not add to its 
interest. 

Unfortunately it must be said that a mistaken passion 
for completeness is not the sole cause of Mr. Robertson’s 
failure to render much of his labour fruitful. The first 
requisite for a history of thought in the sphere of reli- 
gion is the analysis of the facts of the religious con- 
sciousness, together with a frank recognition of the 
development of its conceptions. The tendency of. Mr. 
Robertson’s work, however, is to regard all religions 
and all criticisms of religion as though they were, so to 
speak, on the same plane, and to neglect the differences 
of the ideals, by which the meaning of religion to an 
age has been determined. A crucial instance of this 
neglect is to be found in Mr. Robertson’s treatment of 
Lucretius, whom he describes as ‘‘ the first systematic 
freethinking propagandist.” He has no hesitation in 
regarding Lucretius’ denunciations of ‘‘religio” as 
applicable without qualification to ‘‘ religion” in the 
modern world, and is then naturally perplexed at finding 
his ‘‘ freethinker ” preaching a new religion with all the 
ardour of a convert. Both the application and the per- 
plexity spring from the failure to recognise the essential 
difference between ancient religion, which meant 
primarily the performance of public and traditional 
rites irrespective of individual belief or philosophy, and 
Christianity, in which the object of belief and worship is 
one and the same. The same thoughtless misuse of 
modern terminology is seen in the description of the 
pre-Socratic philosophers as ‘‘ pantheistic” or of Plato 
as a ‘‘ supernaturalist.” 

It is a significant fact that Mr. Robertson is 
at his best in his account of the English Deists 
of the eighteenth century. His industry and research 
stand him in good stead: and he has more sympathy 
with their views than with those of either more ancient or 
more modern thinkers. He shares their verbal clearness 
and their keen eye for a real or apparent contradiction 
in an opponent. It must be added that he also shares 
their chief weakness, a readiness to appeal to the preju- 
dices of a so-called common sense in metaphysical 
questions. It is regrettable to find a writer of Mr. 
Robertson’s ability solemnly countenancing the view 
that ‘‘ Laplace’s system of astronomy, confirmed by all 
subsequent science, negates once for all the historic 
theism of the Christian era,” or explaining the main- 
tenance of the Christian Church as chiefly due at present 
to class interests founded on economic endowments and 
supported by the clergy, ‘‘ whose bread depends on their 
creed.” Hegel, whom Mr. Robertson regards as 
‘*adapting his philosophic system to practical exigen- 
cies,” might have shown him that the only conception 
of God which physical science can disprove is the 
conception of Him as one physical being among others 
—the materialistic view of Divinity which is most alien 
to Christianity : and the whole history of the English 
Church since the Oxford movement—with its decreasing 
revenue but increasing enthusiasm and devotion— 


contradicts accusations of. clerical self-seeking. The. 
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facts which Mr. Robertson’s research has accumulated 

will often be welcome to the historian of philosophy or 

theology: but the inferences and arguments which he 

= on them will hardly meet with the same commen- 
ation. 


SIDE-LIGHTS AND HALF-LIGHTS. 


‘*Side-Lights on American History.” By H. W. Elson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. 
38. 6d. 

“The Making of Hawaii.” By W. F. Blackman, 
Professor in Yale University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1899. 7s. 6d. net. 

HESE books were written with different aims and 
for different classes of readers but the one forms 

an interesting commentary on the other. The first is 
one of that estimable class of works known as ‘ Uni- 
versity Extension” manuals and is intended to put the 
reader in possession of the more elementary facts 
regarding the history of his own country, the second is 
intended as a serious contribution to the study in 

American methods of treating subject races. 

It was hardly to be expected that Mr. Elson would 
give us any very new or startling views on the history 
of the United States. Far from so doing he has adopted 
the traditional method of treating the story. He had 
more excuse for doing so than Sir George Trevelyan, for 
he is an American and he has not elaborated his mis- 
statements into a bulky volume; but the pages in which 
he dwells on the affection of the colonists for the Mother 
Country, and the misdeeds of the King who alienated 
their love, have surely not been penned under the influ- 
ence of the impartiality which now bids us recognise a 
long-matured and far-reaching conspiracy to shake off 
the light yoke of the English Crown. There is perhaps 
not another instance of baser political ingratitude in 
history than the persistent refusal of the colonies 
to share the burden of Empire. So long as the 
French colonies on their Northern boundary were 
a menace, the New England colonies were loyal. 
When the French terror was removed by the energetic 
action of the elder Pitt the colonies became disloyal. 
We do not praise the wisdom of the home Government 
in its methods, but it is time that the too long belauded 
heroism and self-sacrifice of the revolutionaries should 
be rated at their true value. The chapter on the ‘‘ Monroe 
Doctrine ” will be the most interesting to the British 
reader, for it is the modern rendering of that axiom 
which is likely to give us much food for reflection in the 
future. We cannot blame the author for exulting over 
the ‘‘ set-back ” this country received in regard to Vene- 
zuela. It is legitimate ground for triumph. We have 
never concealed our opinion that it was a most disas- 
trous surrender of principle on the part of our Govern- 
ment. We have opened a door to impertinent intru- 
sions which it may be found very hard to close, though 
closed some day it will have to be. It is the comment 
of Mr. Alton on the up-to-date development of Mon- 
roeism which excites our dissent. The doctrine he 
says ‘‘ protects democratic government in the Western 
hemisphere—finds a ready response in the liberty-loving 
hearts of the American people. What the balance of 
power is to the Old World the Monroe doctrine is to 
the New.” Now that is exactly what it is not. It 
gives an exclusive and preponderating influence through- 
out the New World to the policy of the United States. 
These philanthropic aims are apparently to be limited 
to the Western World or our author might find it 
rather hard to reconcile them with the labour of love 
being prosecuted by his countrymen in the Philippines. 

The recent story of Hawaii is the best commentary 
on American policy towards the races they claim to 
protect against foreign aggression. Mr. Blackman’s 
volume is after all only a half-light which as we all 
know is more deceptive than darkness. He entirely 
fails to stigmatise as it deserves the disgraceful plot 
which overthrew Queen Liliuokalani and the results 
of which President Cleveland to his honour refused to 
recognise as legitimate. He finds no language strong 
enough to stigmatise the conduct of poor Captain 
Cook but he goes delicately when he deals with the 
methods by which the once happy Hawaiian has been > 
robbed of his freedom,:his land, and his political 
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independence. We are asked to rejoice that the juris- 
prudence of the island is being conducted under the 
supervision of the sons of Yale, but the elaborate 
Equity Code bestowed on the simple native has led to 
the conveying of land to American adventurers in the 
sense of Pistol rather than that of Chitty. If we want 
a whole light shed on this deplorable story we should 
read along with Mr. Blackman’s eulogies ‘the cries of 
shame against her countrymen which an accomplished 
lady from San Francisco poured forth in her book 
‘* Hawaii Nei” which we noticed some weeks ago. 
Mr. Blackman has a good deal to say about the 
Chinese labourers and the results of their immigra- 
tion, but he has omitted to paint for us the picture 
Mrs. Craft has drawn of the shocking semi-slavery 
existing on the plantations. For this he offers no 
satisfactory solution. Under any other system appa- 
rently the American occupation would not ‘‘ pay.” The 
manner in which a once happy island has been ‘‘ de- 
veloped” to suit American views opens up a gloomy 
vista of the possibilities awaiting the ‘‘ inferior races” on 
whom the United States have like benevolent designs. 


THE KING OF ROUMANIA. 


** Reminiscences of the King of Roumania.” Edited by 
Sidney Whitman. London: Harper. 1899. 10s. 6d. 


at periodical crises, the European public 

concerns itself very little with the Balkan States 
or their affairs, but Mr. Whitman is justified in claim- 
ing to introduce ‘‘a piece of work which a politician 
must consult unless he is to remain in the dark concern- 
ing much of moment in the political history of the 
Eastern question.” It has shortcomings of arrangement 
and might well have been pruned of much extraneous 
and purely German matter, but it will remain an im- 
portant book of reference and, besides many interesting 
details, it affords us a graphic account of the romantic 
career of an essentially unromantic personage. 

The character of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern 
bears 2 marked resemblance to that of the late Emperor 
Frederick, with whom he remained on terms of intimacy, 
exchanging family confidences and condolences. Each 
was possessed of a strong sense of duty, and the idea 
of anything unusual always jarred upon his innate con- 
servatism. Prince Charles accordingly took a long time 
to persuade himself to embark upon what he doubtless 
considered a wild-goose chase after the crown of a 
remote and semi-barbarous country. His relatives were 
mildly deprecatory, ready to rejoice over his success 
but unwilling to share the responsibility of failure. 

Their correspondence throws a curious light upon the 
patriarchal character of the German royal families, 
which has been very little modified to this hour. ‘‘ You 
are to remain quite passive,” the Emperor William I. 
wrote to him with the news of his election to the 
Roumanian throne, and other communications were 
couched in the same strain. The very important point 
in this connexion, indeed the most important point in 
the whole book, is the fact that this domestic suzerainty 
subsisted long after the Prince had become Sovereign 


of an independent people. As late as 1878, we are told 


as a matter of course, ‘‘the attitude to be adopted by 
Prince Charles was sketched out by his father,” and the 
quoted correspondence teems with instructions from 
Germany, which were sometimes obeyed with a very 
bad grace. This is a fact deserving of note by other 
countries which may be tempted to follow the example 
of Roumania and import a German king. 

Oddly enough, it was to Bismarck and Louis 
Napoleon Buonaparte,—a strange combination of in- 
fluences, if ever there was one,—that Prince Charles 
owed his resolution to set forth. Otherwise he would 
probably have remained an almost unknown cadet of 
the House of Hohenzollern, a good soldier, no doubt, 
the model of a family man, and a diligent cultivator of 
the commonplace classics, such as may be met by the 
hundred in every provincial town of the Fatherland. 
Bismarck’s well-known remark that, if the worst came 
to the worst, it would at least afford an agreeable 
reminiscence to have been Prince of Roumania, was not 
in the least likely to appeal to one with so little of 
the adventurer in his composition. But when once the 
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idea had been thrust into his brain, that the effort was 
a duty to his House and country, he was ready to 
persevere in the face of every obstacle. 

The necessity of setting out in disguise must have 
been peculiarly distasteful to him, and an amusing 
incident serves to illustrate his temperament. When 
he reached the Austrian frontier at Salzburg, ‘‘a 
customs official gruffly demanded the Prince’s name, 
and he to his horror found that he had forgotten it. 
Luckily von Werner (his companion), with great 
presence of mind, flung himself into the breach by 
insisting on paying duty for some cigars, and so 
diverted the intruder’s attention, whilst the Prince 
refreshed his peccant memory with a glimpse at his 
passport.” Again, when he reached Turnu Severin 
and ‘‘ was about to hurry on shore, the master of the 
steamboat stopped him to inquire why he should land 
here when he wanted to go to Odessa. The Prince 
replied that he only intended to spend a few minutes on 
shore, and then hurried forward. As soon as he 
touched Roumanian soil, Bratianu, hat in hand, re- 
quested his Prince to step into one of the carriages 
waiting there. And as he did so he heard the Captain’s 
voice exclaim : ‘ By God, that must be the Prince of 
Hohenzollern!’’ When he reached Bucharest, he 
observed ‘‘a house outside which a guard of honour 
was posted. ‘What house is that’? asked the Prince 
in the innocence of his heart. ‘That is the Palace,’ 
replied General Golesku with embarrassment. Prince 
Charles thought he had misunderstood him, and asked 
‘Where is the Palace?’ The General, still more 
embarrassed, pcinted in silence to the one-storied 
building.” 

* Once installed he was beset by every sort of difficulty. 
The Roumanians were ‘‘a people of ministers ” either 
in esse or in posse, and Roumania was the playground 
of every political intriguer in the East. That he 
succeeded so well as he did is a miraculous mystery 
only paralleled by the success of Prince Ferdinand in 
Bulgaria. King Charles has no diplomatic suppleness, 
but his occasional blunt statesmanship often proved a 
match even for Russian guile. At the outbreak of 
the Russo-Turkish war, his courage and obstinacy 
secured the recognition of the Roumanian army as an 
allied force, but when the war was won he had to 
submit to bitter disappointment in the loss of Bessarabia. 
We do not go so far as Mr. Whitman in believing him 
to be already out of the wood, but his future is now 


decidedly hopeful and must always be interesting to - 


follow. 

The book is carelessly edited and abominably indexed, 
but it deserves to be read for its variety of pleasant 
anecdotes and interesting side-lights on characters of 
European celebrity. King Charles’ views of England 
and Englishmen are not represented as being very 
favourable, but we have reason to believe that they 
have been modified considerably since the original 
publication of his memoirs. 


GOLF. 


‘““The Book of Golf and Golfers.” By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. London: Longmans. 18g9. 18s. 
‘“‘Our Lady of the Green.” By Louie Mackern and 

M. Boys. London: Lawrence and Bullen. 1899. 


38. 6d. 
‘*Golf.” London: Ward, Lock. 1899. 1d. 
ia the law of supply and demand applies to golf 

literature we can gauge with a fair amount of 
accuracy the wonderful strides the game has been 
making, by the ever-increasing number of books on the 
subject. Dealing first with the last and least ambitious 
of the three books mentioned above, it may at once 
be said that this handbook is a wonderful produc- 
tion. It seems to us to cover nearly everything con- 
nected with the game, and in the chapter devoted to 
‘Rules and Technical Terms” there is a slight refer- 
ence to what appears to us to be a very important 
subject. ‘‘ It is tobe hoped” says “ Golf” *‘ that it will 
never become a gate-money game.” With this wish we 
are in most cordial agreement, though unfortunately 
the evil has already begun to creep in. Not long ago 
at Nairn in the match between the Champion and Dal- 
gleish an entrance fee of one shilling was charged. 
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The writerin ‘‘Golf” says ‘the evils incidental to 
over-professionalism are quite absent from the game.” 
Exactly. We have seen thetroubles that football and other 
games dependent on gate-moneyhave encountered, and in 
all probability golf would suffer in a similar manner were 
gate-money to become at all general. We have had in 
the South a fairly wide experience of golfand golfers, and 
can certainly say that the amateurs are liberal to a fault 
whenever they have a chance of promoting good sport. 
Big sums are being given almost every week for pro- 
fessional competitions and as a rule the club is put to 
very little expense, sometimes to none at all. If how- 
ever gate-money is to become general the appeal to 
members will have no raison d’étre and gradually but 
surely the game of golf will become a question of 
business instead of sport. What seems to us sucha 
very important innovation has been allowed to pass 
with very little hostile comment, though we are inclined 
to view it as one which will exercise a most baneful 
and pernicious influence on the game. Let us hope 
that the committees throughout the country will 
decline to follow the lead of the Nairn executive. 
Turning to ‘Our Lady of the Green” it has to 
be recorded that despite the large number of books 
devoted to men’s golf this is the first book which has 
been written on the ladies’ game. The chapter which 
most interested us is that devoted to the rise and 
progress of the Ladies’ Golf Union. It has, as most 
golfers know, long been a subject of great regret that 
no union of this kind existed among men, but with the 
Royal and Ancient Club exercising a wise control 
and more or less filling the place of the M.C.C. in 
cricket, the need for a man’s union is by no means 


so apparent. With ladies the case is entirely different. ° 


There was no central body, and without the establishment 
of a union it would have been almost impossible to start 
the Ladies’ Championship. It certainly says something 
for the keenness of lady golfers, that whereas at the first 
meeting held only twelveclubs were represented there are 
now fifty affiliated to the union, and doubtless the full 
measure of success has not yet been reached. There is 
a chapter on ‘‘ Ladies as Golf Professionals” which 
will be read we imagine with great interest by ladies 
throughout the country. We sincerely hope however 
that the day of the lady professional is far distant. The 
emolument can at best only be small, the loss of social 
status will undoubtedly be great, and we cannot think 
that ladies would like to find themselves debarred—as 


they undoubtedly would be—from competing for prizes 


which possibly had been formerly in their possession. 
It is true that ladies now compete with men in all kinds 
of business, but we think they must leave golf pro- 
fessional’s work alone. ‘ 

And now to turn attention to what must be deemed the 
most important of the three books which we have to 
review. So widely known is Mr. Horace Hutchinson 
that his name on the title-page of a book is really suffi- 
cient to secure its circulation; but at the outset it 
may be said that beautifully though the book is got 
up, and interesting as the matter is, the price seems 
somewhat exorbitant. We pass over the chapter 
devoted to the history of the game as it is almost 
impossible to write dnything fresh on this subject. In 
the chapter by Mr. Harold Hilton on golf as a game the 
reader will however indeed find much to ponder over. 
We are glad to notice that Mr. Hilton—in spite 
of his own marvellous skill in this particular stroke 
~—deprecates, and deprecates strongly, ‘‘ sparing” 
with a play club. We noticed Vardon ‘sparing ” 
with his brassy in marvellous fashion during the 
Championship meeting, but as Mr. Hilton says, to 
the ordinary man there are too many possibilities of 
disastrous results. The man with a fairly big handicap, 
fond as he is of trying the shot, almost invariably comes 
to grief over it. On the subject of putting Mr. Hilton 
we think is specially happy. He tells us, and with 
infinite truth, that ‘‘the player who imagines he is 
going to hole a putt invariably does so, the player who 
imagines he is going to miss a putt invariably misses 
it.” We have always thought that more nerve was 
required on the green than anywhere else, and the 
golfer who said that putting is all cheek, fairly perhaps 
summed up the situation. Mr. Hilton has a good deal 


to say when comparing the form of past and present-— 
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day golfers, more especially referring to Young 
Tom. He gives the palm to the present-day men, 
and here we are thoroughly in accord with him, 
as we cannot believe that there ever has been a 
golfer like Henry Vardon. Incoming to this conclusion 
we are largely guided by the fact that for one first-class 
player in the days of Young Tom, there are now pro- 
bably ten to twenty. ‘‘ Approaching” is dealt with by 
that great master of the art, J. H. Taylor, in most 
exhaustive fashion. Considering what wonderful work 
Taylor has from time to time done with his mashie, it 
will surprise nobody to learn that he advocates the use 
of this club in preference to a lofting iron or any 
similar club. We are very glad to notice how strongly 
the Richmond professional advises the use of a stiff shaft 
and a large head, for we cannot help thinking that many 
men handicap themselves severely in approach work 
by using small heads and rather whippy shafts. The 
chapter in the book which, however, we fancy will be 
read with the greatest interest by golfers in general is 
that which is entitled ‘‘A Portrait Gallery.” Most of 
the leading golfers of the day are here dealt with and 
the illustrations are indeed excellent. The different 
styles of the best known players are fully dealt with 
and we are sorry that space forbids us from making 


one or two quotations. Miss Pascoe as usual writes . 


well on ladies’ golf, and Mr. Hutchinson contributes two 
excellent chapters on ‘‘ Methods of Play” and ‘‘ Clubs 
and Balls.” Green committees will be able to pick up 
many valuable hints from Mr. Sutton’s remarks on the 
‘* Laying-out and up-keep of Greens” and few men of 
course can talk with more authority on this difficult 
subject. 


CASTLE DANGEROUS. 


‘The Alleged Haunting of B—— House.” Edited by 
A. Goodrich-Freer (Miss X) and John Marquess of 
Bute, K.T. London: Redway. 1899. 2s. 


HE moral of this book is that the truth of the 
present is a stranger phenomenon than the fiction 
of the past. The Miss Freer of nineteenth-century 


fact, like the Catherine Morland of eighteenth-century ° 


fiction, went to the haunted mansion amid the woods, 
to see the mystic sights and to hear the mystic sounds. 
And Oberon and Titania have vouchsafed to the heroine 
of Ballechin (why conceal the name ?) what they denied 
to the heroine of Northanger. Poor Catherine despite 
those preliminary studies in the ‘‘ Mysteries of Udolpho,” 
despite that improper turning out of cabinet drawers, 


nay despite that extinction of her candle midst a gust ' 


of wind could find nothing at the end but a laundry 
account and a farrier’s bill; while the fruits of the 
Ballechin quest are to-day embodied in a journal, 
replete with the experiences of respectable contem- 
poraries, of sounds and phantoms stranger by far than 
any of those that drove sleep from the eyelids of the 
Parliamentary Commissioners, who sat at Woodstock 
Lodge. 

Now this matter of fact journal in so far as it relates to 
the supernatural sounds places the critic who is not ready 
to bar out the ladies and gentlemen of this sacred quest 
with Hume’s aphorism as to testimony and miracles in a 
difficult position. Here are these respectable people 
gravely telling us that night after night during their 
weirdsome tryst their sleep was broken now by a loud 
clanging noise, now by the low tones as of the priest 
reading his breviary, anon by the footsteps in the disused 
chamber, again by a detonating sound like the report of 
the cannon at Edinburgh. Nay even in broad day- 
light the lady hears a loud hammering from no mortal 


hand on an inside door. And if the sceptic suggests a’ 


local ‘‘ Trusty Tomkins” was not there a superior 
Colonel Everard often on the premises in that cynic 
Mr. Macph who told Lord Bute, that to pray ‘eternal 
rest” for would-be communicative spirits was to put 
them ina bad temper? Mr. Macph was clearly not 
the person to be fooled by village jesters. And more 
remarkable is the refusal of the proprietor to allow 
scientific experiments to be made for the purpose of 


discovering whether the sounds heard might not be of 


seismic origin (the house is within the seismic area). 


Was it that at heart he desired to be thought the lord: 
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of a new Castle Dangerous, despite his protest against 
our adventurers’ action, or was there something behind ? 

The rest is simple. What wonder that the maidens 
who dwelled in this house of mystery should meet the 
phantom forms of the weeping nun or the aged sibyl by 
the burnside in the forest glade ? What wonder, when 
that most awful creation, a living Marquess, appeared 
on the scenes, that spirits formerly tearful and pious, 
but who had not forgotten their Mrs. Radcliffe, should 
become insolent and hostile, while as for the effects of 
the exorcism, that brings the tale to its poetic close, 
all the writers of joyous legends know that the hearing of 
Mass has ever calmed the chivalrous and romantic souls, 
that have dared the mystic quest. All this needs no ex- 
planation but we must further say that, as canonists, 
we have our doubts as to the lawfulness of the use of 
Ouija Board and Crystal by the daughters of the Church. 
Moreover we fail utterly to connect the phantoms by the 
burn in any way either with the Reverend Mother Helen, 
or with the wicked Sarah N., far less with the old Pro- 
testant Major. Still the diary combines medizval 
romance with modern humour; and scientific people 
might do worse than think about those noises. 


STUDIES IN FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


‘*Studies in Foreign Literature.” By Virginia M. 
Crawford. London: Duckworth. 1899. 6s. 
= is much in this book of interest to the general 

reader, who, if disinclined to study the whole 
production of an author for himself, will find in it a 
guide for selection amongst the writings of some of the 
foremost literary men in Europe. As a contribution to 
critical literature, these essays cannot, however, be 
taken very seriously. There are happy touches and 
suggestive ideas; but they lack the quality of per- 
suasiveness ; they do not convince. Neither, indeed, 
do they materially add to the ordinary insight of a 
reader pasturing amongst books ; the views of the author 
are too obviously individual opinions, interesting, of 
course, as the expression of a single mind, but adopted, 
apparently, in haste and unsupported by the necessary 
literary evidence. 

An example of this inexactness appears in the essay 
on ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac.” M. Rostand’s drama is cited 
as the literary expression of military chauvinism in 
France, while the ‘‘ Barrack-room Ballads” are given 
as embodying a corresponding sentiment in England, 
and the question is pointed as to whether the popularity 
of the respective authors will last, or their work be 
considered literature in a future generation. This is 
interesting. But when ‘ The Burial of Sir John Moore” 
is coupled with the ‘‘ Recessional” or ‘‘ Bobs” as an 
example of a passing over-commendation from a like 
cause, the author uses an instance which is away from 
the mark—indeed the whole reference reveals a strange 
failure in critical power. ‘‘The Burial of Sir John 
Moore” remains a contribution to English literature 


still, and the spirit which animates it is not comparable 


to the spirit of the poems cited. 

The essay on J. K. Huysman again, exhibits a like 
slackness in the critical power ; the quotations given as 
examples of the devotional and spiritual mind of the 
author—which Mrs. Crawford attempts to pourtray to 
the reader—being, to say the least, unfortunate. Can 
anything be less spiritual or more painfully French than 
to speak of a cathedral as ‘‘une blonde aux yeux 
bleus” ? The elaboration of the idea into a long passage 
may be eloquent and may be full of literary beauties ; 
but that does not change the quality of the idea. The 
essay on Gabrielle d’Annunzio is better and contains 
many just thoughts; the detection of the fact that 
d’Annunzio is too much absorbed in self-analysis to be 
fair to the characters he creates shows penetration ; un- 
doubtedly some such explanation as this, which Mrs. 
Crawford gives, of want of wide human sympathy in 
d’Annunzio, is needed to account for the sense of dis- 
satisfaction with which one closes a book of his. Con- 
siderable space in this volume is devoted to the Franco- 
Belgian school ; the best of the three essays is that on 
Verhaeren, but there is little contribution of fresh 
thought, and the chapter on Maeterlinck is wanting in 
depth of insight. In the essay with which the book 
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opens, ‘‘The Present Decadence in France,” Mrs. 
Crawford begs the whole question by her title. Con- 
temporary writers are rarely measured at their true 
worth by contemporaries and to dub a whole era as 
decadent is merely to make an assertion which other 
critics might as justly combat; the rising school of 
young French novelists (Mrs. Crawford mentions but 
one or two of them) may possibly stand to the next 
generation as do Gautier, Flaubert, and the de Goncourts 
to ours. Again it is regrettable that the mention of Zola 
throughout the book is generally accompanied by a kind 
of prim disparagement, which argues little grasp on the 
purpose and achievement of the novelist. It is possible 
that his day as a living force in literature is over; so 
Mrs. Crawford affirms and we do not contest it. But 
then the force of his past work still lives in litera- 
ture which is a different thing, and a greater and 
better. 

Another critical error is the habit of comparison 
between a lesser author and one who is supreme and of 
arguing from the comparison to the detriment of the 
first. The Balcony Scene in Cyrano de Bergerac will 
not stand the test when placed beside the Balcony 
Scene in Romeo and Juliet. True; but M. Rostand is 
not Shakespeare and literary merit cannot be measured 
by tests of this kind. The comparison, however, of 
d’Annunzio’s treatment of a given subject with 
Tolstoi’s, is legitimate, the object being not a barren 
assertion of inferiority, but to throw light on differ- 
ences in mental view in two great writers. 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW NOVEL 
AND OTHERS. 


‘“‘The King’s Mirror.” By Anthony Hope. London: 
Methuen. 1899. 6s. 


Mr. Anthony Hope has generally told a story in his 
novels, making the interplay of his various characters 
obstruct or facilitate the attainment of a desired object. 
The movement of a plot, the pursuit of the object, is 
the immediate preoccupation of the story-telling 
novelist and his reader, the first, though not the most 
weighty, justification of the scenes he brings about. 
Not necessarily the weightiest, for we may value the 
novel chiefly for its delineation of a character, or its 
exposition of atheme. But keeping always before him 
the object of pursuit, the story-teller conveys these more 
valuable gifts as it were at second hand and by the way. 
It is always a gain to the artist if he can offer his 
weightiest gifts indirectly, rather allowing the reader 
to gather than pressing them upon his acceptance— 
especially if the author have such a theme to display as 
the loss of illusions, the acceptance by a man of his 
limitations. For such things, much handled, lose their 
vividness of colour. It is just this psychological deve- 
lopment that Mr. Anthony Hope would here convey to 
us by a direct painting of it. ‘‘ The King’s Mirror” 
tells of the love of a youth, sensitive, critical, conscien- 
tious, who becomes king. Incident after incident is run up 
to exhibit a stage in this development and then deserted 
for the next. Here the death of an aged minister snatches 
the boy from his beautiful and beloved countess to 
sacrifice before the responsibilities of his station ; there 
he offers himself the opportunity for a less engrossing 
passion, only to find that such is not for one of his 
nature ; further on he learns, he rebels, yet submits, 
before the duty that joins him to acharming cousin 
with whom there can be no such love as either has 
dreamed. The theme of a youth’s growing acceptance 
of life is not at all left for us to discover with pleased 
surprise, it is all that theauthor offers, the sole justifica- 
tion of his scenes, and we weary somewhat of the per- 
sistence. And since we are not carried through the 
incidents in the stream of a story, we face each one for 
what it is worth as a picture of human nature. The 

ictures are often ingenious, they are entertaining, even 
interesting in intention; but they lack the grasp that 
might impress us with their importance. In the same 
way, the author’s stock characters, bereft of the motion 
which the current of a story has elsewhere lent them, 
hang apart for separate consideration, and they are 
hardly solid enough for the strain that is thus put upon 
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them. ‘‘Stock characters,” however, is an unfairly 
gross expression ; for the young king’s dutifully remote 
mother, his extravagantly sisterly sister, his enchanting 
countess, his transparent little cousin, the lazily confi- 
dent singer Coralie, her unfortunate but unpitiable 
impresario, the troubled, cynical, democrat, the evenly 
happy French attaché—they and the rest are drawn with 
the author’s acknowledged neatness. 


‘*The Man's Cause.” By Ella Napier Lefroy. London : 
Lane. 1899. 6s. 

We had begun to hope that the prurient sanctimonious 
school of fiction had died a natural death, and this 
resurrection comes therefore as a disagreeable shock. 
It professes to advocate the cause of woman against 
husbands who have sown wild oats ; it is called ‘‘ The 
Man’s Cause” on the strength of a sentiment from 
Tennyson that ‘‘the woman’s cause is man’s,” a feeble 
and at the same time characteristic piece of ratiocina- 
tion. The heroine is an insufferable new woman 
who. is rendered all the more insufferable by being 
held up as an exquisite ideal. When she hears 
that a colourless girl is to marry a Canon’s son with a 
past, she writes her a brutal letter giving full details of 
his past ; the girl does not read it until after she has 
been married, and then promptly drowns herself in the 
nearest pond. Before this catastrophe the heroine has 
followed a woman home, believing her to be the mistress 
of the girl’s husband, and has offered her money to 
throw him over. She has also sought to cut off his 
whisky in the smoking-room of a country house. 
When another girl comes to announce her intended en- 
gagement, the following dialogue takes place: ‘‘ ‘ Do 
you love this man?’ ‘ The question is crude and primi- 
tive. No, I don’t. Well?’ Mamie rose and walked to 
the window. ‘Well?’ Christian repeated. ‘What do 
you think?’ Mamie turned. ‘I think,’ she said deli- 
berately, ‘you might as well go on the streets.’” 
Christian thereupon decides to refuse the man. The 
greater part of the book is made up of tedious conver- 
sations about woman’s suffrage, the comparative worth 
of the sexes, and other threadbare subjects, which are 
treated without ever an epigram or a spark of origi- 
nality. The most curious evidence of the author’s 
distorted code of ethics is that, among the few male 
characters, whom she condescends to admire, we find 
one who lives with the wife of a bad husband. We 
confess we have rarely read a story at once so un- 
pleasant and so dull. It is dedicated ‘‘ to my sons and 
my daughters with all my heart,” but we imagine that 
other mothers will judiciously keep it away from their 
children’s hands. 


‘Poor Human Nature.” By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
London: Grant Richards. 6s. 

**Poor Human Nature” belongs to a very mediocre 
class of novel. If there is little that rouses enthu- 
siasm there is still less that calls for blame. 
The hero, a German opera-singer, marries a blue- 
eyed little Fraulein in haste and repents very much 
at leisure. His repentance is heightened by his friend- 
ship for an English prima-donna, and their battle of 
renunciation occupies many pages. As happens so 
often in the sunny land of fiction virtue is rewarded and 
the wife’s funeral is followed by the distant sound of 
marriage bells. The best chapter is that in which the 
little new Frau upsets the drawing-room arranged a la 
‘* greenery-yallery” by her husband’s English friends 
and reposes in placid content ‘‘ with the writing-table 
pushed close in front of the sofa exactly in the middle 
and the sofa flanked with two chairs on this side two 
chairs on that with their backs against the wall.” And 
though the reader laughs at the transformation he can- 
not help reflecting that the wholesome stolidity of the 
German house-frau has conquered after all, inasmuch 
as it has managed to lay the blight of its dulness over 
the whole book. 


“The Bond of Black.” By William Le Queux. 
London: White. 1899. 6s. 

Mr. Le Queux supplies some excellent fooling for 
readers with short memories. To those who have 
forgotten the revelations (so-called) of M. Taxil and 
the lurid fiction of M. Huysmans the mystery attaching 
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to the sudden death of ‘‘ Roddy” Morgan and the 
personalities of Aline Cloud and Muriel Moore. will 
prove probably of the most baffling description. Mr. 
Le Queux is frankly sensational. Asa ‘‘ shock” pro- 
ducer he is in many respects unique, for his plots are 
carefully planned and he contrives as a rule to havea 
serious purpose in view. In ‘‘ The Bond of Black” he 
rather overdoes his colouring. There is too much of 
the voice that is by turns hoarse, hollow, forced, 
strange, hard, strained and so forth; of the breast that 
is for ever heaving with ill-repressed emotion; of the 
face that is perpetually changing its hue; of the eyes 
that glint and harden, become deep with love, and are 
full of strange lights. But few of his admirers will 
suspect burlesque. There is more than a suggestion 
of seriousness in the sketches of London life; and 
Mr. Le Queux would appear to have the sorrows of the 
shopgirl much at heart. Indeed, one large firm of 
drapers is so plainly singled out for the pillory that we 
should not be surprised if more were to be heard of 
‘“‘The Bond of Black” as a book with a purpose than 
as a mere specimen of highly sensational fiction. : 


** Punchinello.” London: Bowden. 1899. 6s. 

A study in jealousy by an anonymous writer who has 
yet to learn that in order to be interesting one must be 
more than affectedly quaint or morbidly garrulous. 
The theme is always with us, but for the most part its 
possibilities have been here forsaken for the improbable. 
Anthony Dallas, hunchback and musical genius, marries 
his beautiful cousin Mistress Nancy. By knowledge of 
her father's wayward life Cosmo Granby a handsome 
town gallant works upon the fears of the bride, the 
green passion fires the brain of Punchinello, the lady 
comes to an untimely end, and the rest is remorse ex- 
pressed in a half-coherent narrative of which we hope 
the ‘‘Isabel” to whom the book is dedicated will be 
properly proud. There is an amusing sketch of a 
church scene in which the effects of an overnight 
quarrel between the soprano and the baritone serve to 
mar Punchinello’s début as a composer. Glow and 
colour animate the description of a dance by the wilful 
Nance given al fresco to the strains of her Anthony’s 
Stradivarius. These and other considerations prevent 
one from condemning the story as not worth read- 
ing but they also point to possibilities despoiled. The 
style is purposely tortuous, but such a dissonance as 
‘terribly incongruously” betokens either carelessness 
or a painful want of ear. Elementary blunders are 
scattered through the pages. 


“*Seven Nights with Satan.” By J. L.Owen. London: 
Greening. 3s. 6d. 

After the deliciously lurid titlke—we own it—our dis- 
appointment in Mr. Owen was great. We expected 
pleasant creeps and thrills, at the very least, and we 
hoped to be a little shocked. Instead, we are 
soothed with dear mild old friends like this—‘‘ Yet 
the world is but a small place after all. It is mar- 
vellous how many old acquaintances one may come 
across in unexpected situations and remote corners of 
the.earth!” How true this is! And the metaphors 
we are given are all so friendly and familiar, too. 
People ‘‘ shoot into the firmament studded with society 
‘stars’ like a meteor, and, as a meteor, [they] vanish 
into space.” The style is very sprightly. Paris is 
nearly always “‘ gay Lutetia,” as many of us like it to 
be. A ruby, worn by a beautiful woman, looks like 
‘*a sanguinary spot of blood” upon her breast. Satan 
comes in occasionally, in a vague and disappoint- 
ingly allegorical way. But the female characters are 
bold and bad and beautiful, most of them: and one 
can’t have everything. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“A Retrospect of Eight Decades.” By the Rev. Edward 
Lyon Berthon. London: G. Bell and Sons. 5s. net. 

Mr. Berthon of Romsey Abbey Church has a better excuse 
than many more celebrated people for writing a book about 
himself. An octogenarian, an egoist, a man of social oppor- 
tunities, he has cultivated many interests and followed several 
callings. From boyhood upwards he has been a persistent 
inventor, and the fortunes, so disproportionate to their merits, 
of his various discoveries are described with just enough human 
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malice to give spice to his pleasant and otherwise amiable 
‘«* Retrospect of Eight Decades.” His early dabblings in science 
were discouraged by the authorities—he was thrashed by the 
tutors and jeered by the boys—but found himself more in his 
element when set to learn surgery first in Liverpool and after- 
wards in Dublin. Incidentally he relates how the use of boiling 
oil came to be discarded by army practitioners. It was sup- 
posed to be the sovereign specific against the poisonous effects 
of lead bullets, but after a certain battle it was‘ found that the 
thief surgeon had forgotten to order up a supply. He was 
court-martialled and about to be cashiered, “‘when some one had 
the sense to propose that they should suspend judgment till the 
results of the omission were ascertained. After about a week 
it was found that all the wounded men were alive and doing 
well.” It was on the Lakeof Geneva, whither Mr. Berthon had 
gone for his wedding tour, that he first conceived the idea of the 
screw-propeller for steam-ships. Fortunately for him there was 
another genius in the field—a Romulus who espied twelve 
vultures just after Remus had only seen six. Mr. Berthon went 
so far as to construct a model and show it at work to the Lords 
of the Admiralty and the Surveyor of the Navy, but the 
unanimous verdict was that “ the screw was a pretty toy, which 
never could and never would propel a ship.” So Mr. Berthon 
refused to complete his patent. He was more prudent than 
his rival “Screw Smith” who spent his own little fortune 
and £36,000 of his friends’ money—only to be rewarded with a 
knighthood and a curatorship at South Kensington worth £50 
a year. Mr. Berthon was twenty-eight years old before he 
entered his name at Emmanuei College with a view of taking 
Holv Orders, but neither at the University nor afterwards did 
he give up his mechanical researches. He was so successful 
with a speed indicator that the appliance was used on board 
the Queen’s yacht, but, according to the inventor’s account, it 
got into trouble through telling the truth—showing 17} knots 
when the captain declared they were making another knot. 
“These Berthon indicators,” he said, “cannot be trusted 
after a year.” So they were removed by Royal order. The 
history of the Berthon Collapsible Boats is told at consider- 
able length and also of the Collapsible Pontoons which 
are associated with our author’s name, while a long list of 
his other inventions is given in an appendix. If he has been 
tempted to overrate their practical value it is an excusable 
error; his tone is not ungenial even when he is dwelling 
on personal grievances ; and he has an unusual gift of telling 
a simple story in an interesting way. If Mr. Berthon had 
done everything else as well as he writes he would have had 
no need to apply to his own case the French saying “Un 
homme de trente-six métiers ne devient jamais riche.” 


“Digest of the Law of Evidence.” By the late Sir James Fitz- 
James Stephen. 5th edition by Sir Herbert Stephen and 
Harry Lushington Stephen. London: Macmillan and Co., 
Limited. 1899. 6s. 

* Principles of the Law of Evidence Peculiar to Criminal Cases.” 
By Ernest Arthur Jelf. London: Horace Cox. 1899. 
38. 6d. 

The time was ripe for another edition of one of the most 
excellent legal books ever written, Stephen’s “Digest of the 
Law of Evidence,” as the last was published in 1881 and since 
then there have been several Acts, especially the Criminal 
Evidence Act 1898, and cases which it was necessary to incor- 
porate to keep the book up to date. The edition contains forty- 
three more pages than the last a considerable increase partly 
due to the inclusion of a table showing the effects of various 
Statutes making certain documents evidence of facts placed at 
the editors’ disposal with admirable professional courtesy by 
Mr. William Wills. They have also availed themselves of Mr. 
Pitt Lewis’ last edition of “ Taylor on Evidence” and of Mr. 
Phipson’s. work. .But we, hope they will not be led too far 
in this direction so as to turn a perfect model of a text-book for 
thinking students into a hand book for the use of practitioners. 
Mr. Jelf is a clever young man who writes ably and interest- 
ingly on all, and they are many, legal subjects which he has 
from time to time treated, and this book on evidence is no excep- 
tion. It is not a text-book on evidence, nor is it a mere edition 
of the Criminal Evidence Act 1898 on which there has been so 
large a crop of books. Its bas‘s is a comparison of the several 
points of difference in which the law of evidence in civil and in 
criminal cases differ. The above-mentioned Act is printed and 
annotated, and reports of the cases so far decided under it are 
given, as well as the Statutes in the Schedule which are so 
important in the construction of the general text of the Act. 
We think Mr. Jelf must surely in his book have completed the 
“cycle” of the literature on this subject. 


“Pamphlets and Addresses.” By George Webb Medley. 
London: Cassell. 1899. 


A series of Cobden Club essays, speeches and commentaries. 
Mr. George Webb Medley undoubtedly possessed a grasp of 
commercial facts and figures, but he had the courage of his 
Cobdenite convictions and his prejudices largely discounted his 
economics. Nearly twenty years ago he realised that Free 
Trade was beginning to be questioned by those who could 
bring an independent view to bear on commercial movements. 
Cobden favoured reciprocity, but this ardent Cobdenite was 
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irritated by the mere mention of the word. “ The air resounds 
with cries for ‘ Reciprocity and Retaliation,” he wrote. “ This 
is an astonishing phenomenon to those who understand and 
appreciate what Free Trade has done and is doing for this 
country.” In another place he says “As time goes on, 
the wisdom of the course we have chosen will be more and 
more evident. We shall feel that our supremacy in manufac- 
tures, in trade, in navigation, is secure so long as we maintain 
our Free Trade policy and no longer.” He could hardly have 
stated more concisely the reverse of the view taken by those who 
dared to raise the Fair Trade banner. The experience of the 
last twenty years has but served to strengthen the case against 
a fiscal system which robs English commercial diplomacy of 
weapons of offence and makes England the dumping ground 
of surplus foreign manufactures. Mr. Medley’s courage was best 
evinced when he attempted to combat Mr. Ernest Williams’ 
figures and deductions from them concerning the competition 
of Germany. To him “ made in Germany” was a bogey. No 
doubt it was so to the Cobden Club, which it still haunts. 


“The Rembrandt Exhibition at Amsterdam.” Part III. Forty 
Photogravures with letterpress by Dr. C. Hofstede de 
Groot. London: E. J. van Wisselingh. 1899. 

The third part of this splendid portfolio has now been issued. 
Of the portraits it contains the most famous is the Duke of 
Devonshire’s “ Rabbi.” There is also the well-known “ Arnold 
Tholinx,” and the admirably designed “ Young Painter,” No. 70 
of the Amsterdam catalogue. ‘This piece is given as belonging 
to W**, London, but was not shown at Burlington House. 
The Karlsruhe “ Bust of Rembrandt” and Mr. Sanderson’s 
“ Portrait of an Old Lady” are not of the greatest interest, but 
the “ Portrait of an Old Lady” belonging to Lord Wantage and 
shown at the Academy is first rate, resembling, in its shrivelled- 
pippin features the portrait recently acquired by the National 
Gallery. Then there is the “Old Woman cutting her nails” 
belonging to M. Rudolf Kann, with its amazing drawing of the 
hands. Finally there are three subject-pieces, the early “ Christ 
at Emmaus,” with its violent action and silhouetting, the 
“ Scourging of Christ” in the later manner that depends on a 
quieter and more profound pathos in the treatment of light, and 
the “‘ David playing before Saul,” an awkward touching picture 
in which the King wipes away his tears with the curtain that 
hangs beside him. The final part of this work with the letter- 
press is expected before the end of the year. 


“ Decorative Designs of all Ages for all Purposes.” Edited by 
Paul W. Hasluck. London: Cassell. 1899. Is. 

This from its title might be supposed to be an enormous and 
costly work. It is really a little shilling book, with a hotch- 
potch of cuts of decorative details from all manner of sources. 
What its author means by “all purposes” it is impossible to 
guess. It is difficult to conceive any siogle purpose beyond that 
of bookmaking served by such a publication. Certainly an 
innocent student introduced to “ Medizval Ornament” by the 
ill-selected, ill-drawn jumble of Chapter IX. would be in worse 
case than in his days of ignorance. 


In the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” M. Bourdeau, taking 
the occasion of M. Millerand joining the ministry of .M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, discusses the question of what attitude the 
socialist party ought to take in regard to other parties, and 
how far it should join with them for particular purposes. M. 
Bourdeau supports the conclusions of what he calls the most 
important work since Marx’s “ Capital,” Herr Bernstein’s book 
of which the French title is “ Les Hypothéses du Socialisme et 
les taches de la Démocratie Socialiste.” Revolutionary methods 
are declared powerless to establish the social state, on the 
ground that we cannot pass from a capitalist into a socialistic 
society as to whose future organisation we cannot at present 
have the slightest conception. Socialism must enter into the 
phase of adaptation to society as it exists, and occupy itself 
with the problems of the day ; for a new order has never been 
anything but a new arrangement of what already existed. 
Official Marxism is dead says M. Bourdeau ; socialism rises 
not from increase of misery, but is the consequence of the con- 
sciousness of its strength possessed by a class which is raising 
itself. The working classes are however not yet capable of 
taking the place of the middle classes, nor of acting as the 
demiourgos of the new society. If it should try this by revolu- 
tion it would find itself, as it has always done since 1793, made 
the instrument of serving the ideas of the bourgeoisie and not 
its own. 


“ A Filipino,” who writes rather like a Babu anxious to show his 
command of familiar English quotations, sums up “ Aguinaldo’s 
case against the United States” in the September number of 
the “ North American Review.” It is a vigorous denunciation 
of the inconsistency of the Americans, but it tells us 
nothing we did not know before. Not even the charge that 
England has wickedly lured the Americans to assume control 
of the Philippines, is new. It was made long since by the 
Bryanites. “England has set her heart,” says “A Filipino,” “on 
the Anglo-American alliance. She is using America as a 
catspaw.” If “A Filipino” thinks he will win the ear of the 
people of the United States by writing them down arrant 
dupes we cannot say much for his diplomacy. Moreover he 
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does not quite seem to have finally made up his mind as to who 
the enemy really is. Having found England guilty in the 
beginning towards the end of his paper he shifts responsibility 
on to the shoulders of Generals Merritt and Otis by both of 
whom Fresident McKinley, he says, has been misled. “A 
Filipino” assures us that his countrymen are not savages 
and will never be conquered by force alone. America’s only 
hope of dominion is to conquer the hearts of the Filipino people. 


In the “ Forum” for September Mr. W. T. Stead occupies 
a dozen pages in recounting his impressions of the Hague Con- 
ference. He thinks the historian of the future will probably 
take the Conference as marking the beginning of a new era of 
international union. To Mr. Stead’s fertile imagination it was a 
tentative inauguration of the Parliament of man, with Russia as 
patron saint. Russia, according to Mr. Stead, “stands before 
the world and especially before the hungry millions of the 
European democracy as the only great power which is in revolt 
against the unending sacrifices which militarism exacts from its 
votaries.” The Hague Conference has apparently made Mr. 
Stead quite happy in the realisation that his unshaken confidence 
in Russian ingenuousness and honesty was not misplaced. 


The Oxford Church Text-books multiply at a great pr 
They are marvels of compressed information. Mr. J. 
Maude’s “ History of the Book of Common Prayer,” and Mr 
W. H. Hutton’s “Elementary History of the Church in Great 
Britain ” are excellent in every respect. Mr. Hutton also pub- 
lishes his lecture on “ The English Reformation ” (Rivington’s) 
which was originally delivered to a meeting of London Church- 
men in Fulham Palace. It is, as all its author’s work, written 
in an admirable spirit, and provides a convenient statement of 
the Anglican theory of the history of the Reformation. We 
have also received Part II. of “ Arundel Hymns” (Boosey and 
Co.) which the Duke of Norfolk is editing in company with Mr. 
C. j. ae It is prefaced with a cordial letter of approval 
from the Pope. 


For This Week’s Books see page 404. 
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By their Steamship 
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Embarking passengers at Villefranche (Nice) on the 3rd October. 
Passengers leave London on 1st October. 
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Eleusis, &c.), CONSTANTINOPLE, PATMOS, CANDIA (Crete), 
MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR. 
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Managers: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
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to Brana Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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. « SERVICES. 
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J.M. BARRIE says:—“WHAT I 
CALL THE ARCADIA in 


‘MY LADY NICOTINE: 


AND NO OTHERS 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street,;W 


OR AGENTS. 


Barr's DAFFoDILs 


“* That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 

BARR’'S DAFFODIL CATALOGUE is illustrated with original photographs 
taken at the Long Ditton Nurseries, and contains a Descriptive List of all the finest 
Daffodils in — including the best Novelties for 1899. Free on application. 

BARR & SONS, 12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, — 


DUTCH BULBS. 


SALES EVERY DAY EXCEPTING SATURDAYS. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will Sell by 
Auction at their Central Sale and 68 Cheapside, London, E.C., 
every day (Saturdays excepted), Hyacinths, T ai, Crocus, arcisous, and other 
Bulbs from Holland, lotted to suit large and small buyers. 5,000 lots sold weekly. 
Commissions executed a a unable to attend _ auctions. Lots packed 
forwarded to all parts. ues sent on aj 
Auction Rooms and = ffices, 67 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


VERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 
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ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


WEALTH. STABILITY. SECURITY. 
PAID IN CLAIMS UPWARDS OF . £11,500,000 
ACCUMULATED FuNDs £3,185,470 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
GrorGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
Cuier Orric—e: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS IN HAND, £4,400,000 CLAIMS PAID, £39,000,000. 
FIRE. 
INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR aes: BY FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate 
LIFE. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
Absolute Security. Large Bonuses. Moderate Premiums. 
ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted. 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 
Apply for full Prospectuses to E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


ASSETS, £7,000,000. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
with FAMILY PROVISION. 


Established 1848. 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED £83,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. .—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 4 
Copieal $1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Ti 
ty 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, ae me oy Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed ot Goth 4,959, 100 


Paid- pital ee 1,239,700 
This Dak drafts on, tape Colony, Natal, ion business 
with, the principal towns in Ca; olon: atal, Sout! epublic, Ora: 
Rhodi ‘and East Africa. "hrelegraphic remittances made. Deposits ans 


Free State, Rhod ant 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL 
CHILDREN AND WOMEN, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE ROAD. 


HER “MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


PATRON : 


Founded 1816. 52 Beds full. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations earnestly solicited 
for maintenance and enlargement to 100 Beds. 


FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


BANKERS : 
PARR’S, Lombard Street; COUTTS’, 59 Strand. 
THOS. S. CONISBEE, Secretary and Superintendent. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which ee wn to £273,636, is 
derived from Home Business only, no foreign risks being und 
os a of Premium charged are the same as those adopted i by other leading 


Com: 
“ —— made in settlement of Fire Claims exceed Four Millions. 
Damage caused by Lightning and Explosions by Gas made good. 


G. W. STEVENS 
G. E. RATLIFFE, } Yoine Secretaries. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


CAPITAL £1,200,000. 


HEAD OFFICE : 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W, 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 


x. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender . 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898) £1,707,483. 
Annual Income (1898) £601,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


Head Office—-NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 
195 Piccadilly ; 1 Victoria Street, S. W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. rod 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, PreEsIpENT. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 


ASSETS - = 86,085,000, 


NEW FEATURES: (Stated on each Policy) 
CASH SURRENDERS 
LOANS 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 


SURRENDERS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


ddd ants peonel one to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender values 
should not be printed on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 
what actually to expect.” — Times. 

** We are glad to see that this enentieiaeiedy state of affairs has been altogether 
altered by the Mutual of New York......The Mutual has done much to increase the 
popularity of life assurance, for the guarantee of really liberal surrender values removes- 
about the only solid objection to life assurance that exists.” —Pa// Mail Gazette. 

For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 


17 AND 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Wittiam NIcHoLson. 
Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Sir Henry Irving, Mr. 
ustice Hawkins, The Archbishop of Canterbury, W. E. Gladstone, Madame 
arah Bernhardt, Lord Roberts, Mr. Whistler, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. 

Cecil Rhodes, and Prince Bismarck. In Portfolio. Price 21s. net. 

%,° A few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Woodblocks and 
Hand-coloured by the Artist. Price £21. 
THE FRENCH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 


TROOPER 3809: A Private Soldier of the Third 


. By Lionet Dacre. With Illustrations by H. CHarTIEeR. 1 vol. 


The Outlook :—“ Read this book if you would find a new and keen interest in the 
columns which crowd the daily papers, and if you would see a little behind the 
tragi-comedy at Rennes.” 


THE MODERN JEW. By Arnotp Waite. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


Literature :—“ The book goes over most of the points raised by that enigmatic 
figure, the modern Jew, and gives many facts and suggestions of value in enabling 
the reader to come to a judgment.” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: A Critical Study. By 


Georce Branves. A new Edition, 1 vol. ros. net. 
The A theneunt :—“ There is no side of his subject which he neglects. It is many 
years since there has been any contribution to Shakespearian | e of such 
amportance as this.” 


THE GHETTO: A Play adapted from the Dutch of 


Herman Heijermans. By C. B. FERNALD. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 


FICTION. 


Mr Heinemann will publish immediately a Cuear Eprtion of 


THE CHRISTIAN. 
By HALL CAINE. 


In one volume, paper covers, price Har a Crown. 


THE MARKET PLACE. By Harorp FRreperic. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 1 vol. 6s. [Zighth Thousand. 


The Times.—“ Harold Frederic stood head and shoulders above the ordinary run 
of novelists. ‘The Market Place’ shows this. It seizes the imagination and holds 
the reader's interest, and it is suggestive and stimulating to thought.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DODO.” 
MAMMON AND CO. By E. F. Benson. 
The Daily Telegraph.—“ Bright, piquant, and entertaining from beginning to 
end ; full of humorous sayings and witty things.” 


JASPAR TRISTRAM. By A. W. Crarke. 


The Speaker.— There is real power in it, and power of a somewhat rare kind. 
The author makes his story live as a real one to the mind of the reader.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Redford Street, W.C. 


THE 


BOOK OF BANDER. 


A Scripture-Form Story of Past and 
Present Times. 


‘By the Author of ‘* The New Koran.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


It records the efforts of a ‘‘ Church of Cofriends ” to correct ancient 
errors, to reconcile the Jews, Christians, and Moslems of Syria on the 
basis of pure Theism, and generally to promote amity among all 
groups and grades of mankind in spite of their natural differences. 
The broad-minded will most respect its teaching, and there is reason 
to believe that it will be appreciated and found useful by reformers of 
various schools who have been favourably impressed with its companion 
work in Scriptural style and arrangement. 


““*The New Koran ’ is exactly the opposite of ‘The Book of Mormon.’ Its 
narratives are short and varied, niga | and lifelike, and there is not a page 
or a paragraph without its useful lessons. It is as readable as ‘Robinson Crusoe’ 

as instructive as Theodore Parker's sermons.... Young and old, rich and 
poor, rulers and subjects, may read it with equal pleasure and equal profit.” 
Barker's Review. 


‘* He speaks through the mouth of one Jaido Morata, who is a preacher calling 
all religionists to a sense of brotherly feeling, denouncing their vices and follies, 
and Te them to pursue the path of rectitude. The work is eminently read- 
able, is far from being antic or dogmatic, and displays an amount of keen 
reflection which proves the writer to be an astute thinker and profound observer 
of. the actions and thoughts of Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans.” 

= Fewish World. 


“It isan and deli instrument for the healing of men’s strifes and 
for combining an untiring energy towards progress with a grateful contentment 
under the difficulties and troubles of life......May we all do our best to learn for 
ourselves, and then teach to others, the lovely | Bond. of truth and virtue which 
this book contains, so that we and they may reach that region of sound and calm 
judgment where the follies and frailties of our childhood cannot folléw us.” 

Sermon by Rev. C. Voysey. 


“* We very sincerely trust that its diffusion will not be retarded by what a liberal 
mind ought to aroma A as the eminent merit of sturdy independence of all the reign- 
ing schools of thought...... Objective, dramatic, impressive, aphoristic, pregnant with 
‘thought, and transparent in expression, it has every requisite for public recitation, 
while far more than a ‘forty-parson power ' of homilising would be needed to exhaust 
its manifold suggestiveness.”—Review by Dr. RicHAaRD GARNETT. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London, Edinburgh, and Oxford. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Nicolas Poussin, his Life and Work (Elizabeth H. Denio). Sampson 
Low. 12s. 6d. net. 
William F. Moulton (W.:Fiddian Moulton). 75. 6d. 


CLASSICS. 

Cornelius Nepos, Epaminondas, Hannibal, Cato (Edited by H. L. 
Earl) ; C. Julii Cesaris, De Bello Gallico (Edited by A. C. 
Liddell) ; Livy, Book IX. (Chaps. I. to XIX. Edited by W, C. 
Flamstead Walters); P. Ovidii Nasonis: Metamorphoseon 
(Edited by G. H. Wells); Eutropius, Books I. and II. (J. G. 
Spencer). Bell. 15. each. 

P. Vergili Maronis Lib. XII. (Edited by T. E. Page). 
Is. 6d. 


Isbister. 


Macmillan. 


FICTION. 

The Man’s Cause (Ella Napier Lefroy). John Lane. 6s. 
A New Divinity, and Other Stories (‘‘ Chola”). Longmans. 
A Sea Comedy (Morley Roberts. Express Series). Milne. 
The Little Novice (Alix King). Cassell. 6s. 
Over the Edge (George Wemyss). Unwin. 6s. 
Sir Sergeant: a Story of Adventures that ensued upon ‘‘ The °45’ 

(W. L. Watson). Blackwood. 6s. 
Such is the Law ! (Marle M. Sadlier). Greening. 6s. 
The Shadow on the Manse (Campbell Rae-Brown). 


2s. 6a. 
2s. 6d. 


Greening. 


5. 6d. 
The tndian Bangle (Fergus Hume). Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. 

Against the Tides of Fate (John Arthur Barry). Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 
The Stamp King (G. de Beauregard and H. de Gorsse. Translated 
from the French by Miss Edith C. Phillips). Gibbons. 6s. 

The Bond of Black (William Le Queux). F. V. White. 6s. 

The Surgeon’s Daughter (Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Temple edition). 
Dent. Is. 6d. 
Ready-made Romance (Ascott R. Hope). Black. 55. 

Nell Gwyn’s Diamond (J. Hooper). Black. 6s. 

The Desire of Men: an Impossibility (L. T. Meade). 
6s. 

Our Lady of Darkness (Bernard Capes). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Novelist, No. V.: Furze Bloom, Tales of the Western Moors 
(S. Baring-Gould). Methuen. 6d. 

An Inheritance of Crime (G. F. Underhill). 


Digby, Long. 


Diprose and Bateman. 


Is. 

A Lost Lady of Old Years (John Buchan). John Lane. 6s. 

It May Happen Yet: a Tale of Bonaparte’s Invasion of England 
(Edmund Lawrence). Published by the Author. 45. 6a. net. 


HIsToRY. 

The Royal Navy: a History from the Earliest Times to the Present 
(Wm. Laird Clowes. Vol. IV.). Sampson Low. 255. net. 
Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln and the Civil War (James 
R. Gilmore ; Edmund Kirke). Macqueen. 125. 

A Sketch of the New Zealand War (Morgan S. Grace). Marshall. 

35. 6d. 

The Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie, First Earl of Leven 
(Charles Sanford Terry). Longmans. 16s. 

The Part Borne by the Dutch in the Discovery of Australia, 1606-1765 
(J. E. Heeres; Published by the Royal Dutch Geographical 
Society in Commemoration of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of its 
Foundation). London: Luzac and Co. 2is. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Church of England: its Catholicity and Continuity (the Rev. 

Herbert Pole). Skeffingtons. 55. 
TRAVEL. 

Black’s Guide to Galway, Connemara and the West of Ireland (19th 
edition). Black. Is. 

The Up-to-date Pocket Atlas and Gazetteer of The World (G. W. 
Bacon). Bacon. 

Cities and Sights of Spain (E. Main). Bell. 

VERSE. 

Fugitives (Winifred Lucas). John Lane. 3s. 6d. 

Obeyd, the Camel Driver (Isaac Bassett Choate). New York: Home 
Journal Print. 

Prométhée, Poéme dramatique (par Iwan Gilkin). 
Fischbacher. 3 fr. 50. 

What is Charm? Printed for Private Circulation. : 

Florilegium Latinum; Translation into Latin Verse, Pre-Victorian 
Poets (Edited by Francis St. John Thackeray and Edward 
Daniel Stone). John Lane. 7s. 6d. net. is 

Laurel Leaves (Robert Wilson). Constable. 5s. 

Venice Preserved, or, a Plot Discovered : a Tragedy written by Thomas 
Otway (Edited by Israel Gollancz. The Temple Dramatists). 
Dent. Is. net. 


Paris: Librairie 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Dissected Model of a Direct Current Dynamo (Arnold Philip). 
Philip and Son. 45. 6d. net. 

A History of Banking in Bristol from 1750-1899 (Charles Henry Cave). 
Bristol : Hemmons. 

At the Sign of the Palm Tree (Madge Mortimer; Edited by 
R. L. N. J.). Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Auld Lang Syne: Second Series :—My Indian Friends (F. Max 
Miiller). Longmans. tos. 6d. 

Dancing in All Ages (Edward Scott). Sonnenschein. 6s. 

Handbook to Dover ; Handbook to the City of Canterbury (Edited 
Sebastian Evans and F. Bennett-Goldney. 2 vols.). Britis 
Association. 

Home Thrusts: or Lessons in Domestic Economy (from the French 
of Bourdaloue by the Rev. C. H, Brooke). Walker. 2s. 
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Hospitals and Charities, 1899 (Sir Henry Burdett). The Scientific 
Press. 55. 
How to Write for the Press (by an Editor). Horace Cox. 

L’Art de Voyager a l’Etranger ; Indications Pratiques pour un Jeune 
Voyageur (O.-L. Malesch). Paris: Ernest Flammarion. 5f. 
Master Charlie: Painter, Poet, Novelist, and Teacher (C. Harrison 

and S. H. Hamer). Cassell. 1s. 6d. 


Mclan’s Costumes of the Clans of Scotland (James Logan). Glasgow : 
Bryce. 6s. net. 
Questions for Women and Men (Honnor Morten). Black. 2s. 


Scottish Life and Character in Anecdote and Story (William [arvey). 
Stirling : Eneas Mackay. 

Scottish Violin Makers (W. C. Honeyman). Edinburgh: Kohler. 1s. 

Stories from Wagner (Virginia Taylour). Digby, Long. 35. 6d. 

Strength, and How to Obtain It (Sandow. Revised Edition), 2s. 6d. 
net ; Tactics for Beginners (Captain C. M. De Gruyther), 6s. ; 
Organisation and Equipment made Easy (Captain S. T. Banning), 
45. 6d. net; Key to Military Sketching Made Easy (Captain S. J. 
Shadwell), 4s. net. Aldershot : Gale and Polden. 

The Armies of the World (Charles S. Jerram). Lawrence and Bullen. 

The Lake of Menteith: its Islands and Vicinity (A. F. Hutchison). 
Stirling : Eneas Mackay. 

The Psychology of Socialism (Gustave Le Bon). Unwin. 16s. 

The Spiritual Expansion of the Empire. Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

The Tragedy of Dreyfus (G. W. Steevens). Harpers. 

The Westminster Reciter, with Hints to Elocutionists (The Rev. J. J. 
Nesbitt). Bowden. 3s. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER :—Kevue des Deux 
Mondes (15 Sept.), 3f. ; The Economic Journal, 5s. ; Revue des 
Revues ; The Educational 3; Nuova Antologia. 


THE CORNWILL MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER. Price One Shilling. Contents :— 


CURRAN. By R. Barry O'Brien. 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. Part IV. 
By Lapy Broome. 


7 HEART OF FORT TCHEU. 
By K. anp Hesketu Pricwaxp 
(E. anp H. Heron). 
AN AMBASSADOR TO THE SUL- 
TAN. By Stan.ey Lane Poo e. 
OUR PET HERONS. 
ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 

A MIDDLE-AGED 
Il. (Conclusion.) By A. FRASER 
ROBERTSON, 


By MacDonaGu. 


CAPTAIN COOK'S FIRST LOG 
IN THE ROYAL NAVY: A New 
Discovery. By Proressor Morris. 


AMID THE ISLETS OF THE 
SARGASSO SHA. By C. Par- 
KINSON. 


ON BOOKS AND 
N. VII. By Ursanus Sytvan. 


ANNA Chaps. 
XXIX. - XLIL. a & 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BookMEN, Lonpon.” Code: UnicovE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, La matin gued. All the New and Stan 
Books, Bibles, Pra’ &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly cnunuted, Usual cash discounts. 


By Mrs. 


A. D. INNES & CO., LTD. 
"THE period for sending in tenders for the purchase 


of the publishing business of the above-named Company is extended to 
the 30th of September instant. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary of the Law Investment and 
Insurance Corporation, Limited, 9 Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


Ts WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 2nd, 1899. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
collegiate regulations, 

The Hospital —— a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the aggre- 
gate value of near! Sano are awarded annually. 

The Medical Sc! contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora- 
tories foe Practical Teaching, as oa as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 

A large Recreation Ground has recently been purchased, and is open to members 
of the Students’ Clubs. 

For further particulars apply, . Pe peels or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


Books Out-of-Print supplied. Please state wants. 


Books boughs or Company, 21 Cherry 


AT THE REPORTERS’ TABLE. 


Cata- 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


4-Bots.. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner ‘Wine. 


The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14/6 8/3 
sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
3 saa it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
us in London and the Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 20 MARKET STREET. 

THE MOST 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


COMFORTING 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 


To the Holders of 
COMMON STOCK OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


to our Notice of April 12th, 1899, 


Holders of the above Stock _ herewith notified that out of a total 
oo Stock of $67,275,500, $66,960,300 have been deposited under the Plan and, 
reement of Readjustment dated F. ieoniee 8th, 1899. 
a who have not yet deposited their Stock may _ de; 
of the undersigned. on payment of #5 per Share penalt 
ment of $2 per Share, but only up to and including Octo 
Dated September 2rst, 1899. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 
SPEYER & CO., New York. 
LAZ. SPEYER ELLISSEN, Frankfort-on- Main. 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS "BROTHERS, Amsterdam. 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 
Readjustment Managers. 


NOTICE re BEARER SHARE WARRANTS. 


S the fees hitherto charged for Share Warrants to Bearer have 
A not covered the cost of production, notice is hereby given 
that on and after the 2nd day of October, the fees will be raised to 
1s. per Warrant instead of 6d. per Warrant as heretofore. This fee. 
will be charged for the following Companies :-— 

BONANZA, LIMITED, 
WINDSOR GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
in addition to the regular application fee. 
By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, 
London Secretary. 
London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
15th September, 1 


sit same with any 
dition to the assess- 


re 1899. 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
E 

AERTEX SLOTHING BELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL CELLULAR 


SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the. 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 
Illustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of s00 Country Agents, sent post free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

99 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd.,14 nd 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


THE CELLULAR 
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LANGLAAGTE 


DEEP, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL 


£750,000, 


In 750,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 650,000 Shares are Issued. 


Directorate. 
F. ECKSTEIN (Chairman). 


J. P. FITZPATRICK (alternate G. ROULIOT). 
H. A. ROGERS (alternate W. H. ROGERS). 


Cc. S. GOLDMANN. 
A. T. SCHMIDT (alternate H. W. GLENNY). 


London Committee. 


L. WAGNER. L. BREITMEYER. 


General Manager. 
G. E. WEBBER. 


Secretary. 
F. RALEIGH. 


London Office . 


H. ZOEPPRITZ. 


C. RUBE (alternate C. ARNOLD). 


Manager at Mine. 
WAGER BRADFOKD. 


London Secretary. 
A. MOIR. 


47 ECKSTEIN’S BUILDINGS, JOHANNESBURG. 


120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ QUARTHRLY REPORT 
For the Three Months ending 31st JULY, 1899. 


To the Shareholders. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors have pleasure in submitting the following Report 
on the working operations of the Company for the Three Months ending 3rst July, 
1899, which show a total profit of £11,092 1s. 6d. 


MINE. 
Number of feet Driven, Sunk and a exclusive 
of Stopes... ws 1,348 feet. 
Ore Developed ... one ose 51,000 tons. 
Ore Mined $4,013 tons. 
Ore taken from Surface Demps 384 tons. 
59,397 tons. 
Less Waste sorted out (20'521 per cent.) ww. 12,189 tons. 
47,208 tons. 
MILL. 
Tons Delivered . a «se 47,208 tons. 
Less added to ‘Stock i in Mill Bins ‘ath ~ 50 tons. 
Tons Crushed... 47,158 tons, 
Number of days (24 hours) working a an average of 
too stamps ... 863 days. 
Tons crushed per stamp oer ‘hows ico 5°436 tons. 
Tons in Mill Bins on 31st July, _ ose ooo 750 tons, 
Yield in Fine Gold on on 13,178°038 ozs. 
Yield per Ton in Fine Gold ... 5°588 dwts. 
CYANIDE WORKS. 
SANDS AND CONCENTRATES. 
Tons Sands and Concentrates treated sat to 77’021 percent of the 
tonnage milled) . ws 36,322 tons. 
YVieldin Fine Gold... ... 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton treated wae 3°171 dwts, 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis we oe oo 2°442 dwts. 
SLIMES. 
Tons Slimes treated hagel to wes per cent. of the on 
mi'led) 9,355 tons. 
Vieldin Fine Gold... 592°955 ozs. 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton treated | 
Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis oe eee "251 dwt. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources oa sss 19,530°773 02S. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis ace, aes 8°283 dwts. 
Total Yield in Bullion Gold trom all sources... 21,984°741 


406 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


On a basis of 47,158 tons milled. 


Dr. 
Cost. Cost per Ton. 
To Mining Expenses 441,134 15 10 5°346 
Milling Expenses... 9,261 18 10 3 11°136 
» Cyaniding Expenses... ot oe eso 6,638 18 7 o 2 87 
», General Expenses 3,639 8 o 6'52r 
» Head Office Expenses ... 1,107 4 4 %634 
61,782 5 7 6 
ove 8,821 18 o 3 8°897 
70,604 3 7 IQ 11°324 
» Profit ain 11,092 1 6 4 8450 
481,696 5 1 114 

Cr. 
Value. Value per Ton. 

By Gold Account— 

Cyanide Works ... ves 26,525 10 4 2°995 


481,696 5 1 114 7°774 


Nore.—The 5 per cent. Tax on Profits, which has been.imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic, has not been allowed for in the above figures. 


GENERAL. 


The Capital Expenditure for the period under review has amounted to 
44,270 58. 7d. 


By order of the Board, 
F. RALEIGH, 
SECRETARY. 


Head Office, Johannesburg, 
August, 1899. 
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The Geldenhuis Estate Gold Mining Compan 


(ELANDSFONTEIN No. 1) LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - 


£200,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman (alternate H. A. ROGERS). 


E. BOUCHER. 
W. F. LANCE (alternate A. HERSHENSOHN). 


PAUL DREYFUS (alternate J. L. BERGSON). 


P. GERLICH (alternate J. L. KUHLMANN). 


HEAD OFFICE: Grusonwerk Buildings, Johannesburg, P.O. Box 413. 
LONDON OFFICE: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1899. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


120 Stamps. Milled, 18,921 Tons. 
WORKING EXPENSES. 
Cost. Cost per ton. 
To Mining ... a oe £6,729 4 10 7s. 1°356d. 
pa Hauling and Pumping. tee 427 9 10 os. 5°422d 
+, Sorting, Tramming and 581 19 2 os. 7°382d, 
<> 1,520 4 4 1s. 7°283d. 
ing “Concentrates 233 0 10 os. 2°956d 
ings ... 1,515 16 1 1s. 7°227d, 
Mill "Water § 259 6 os. 3°292d 
Maintenance... 35275 10 3 38. 5°54 
496 14 9 os. 6°300d. 
+» Slimes Treatment (current) ... iii) sale 541 12 2 os. 6°870d. 
16,619 0 17s. 6°8ord 
Slimes Treatment (accumulated) ... 507 2 os. 6°432d. 
17,126 3 5 18s, 1 
+, Profit for Month 25,734 3 7 27s. 2 
£42,860 7 0 458. 3°654d. 
REVENUE. 
Value. Value per ton. 
By Gold from Mill 
From Tailings— 
2,990°07 ozs., valued ma 10,383 10 0 tos, 11°708d. 
From 
‘00 O7ZS. ose 201 10 0 s. 
380°83 ozs., valu eco 1,411 0 1s. 5°898d. 
By Products ’sold— 
14°22 ozs. (fine) realised ... 5517 0 os. o°708d. 
41,899 12 0 44s. 3°468d. 
From Slimes 
259°67 ozs., valued 960 15 0 1s. o°186d. 
442,860 7 3°654d. 


' The Cost and Value per Ton are worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE (including Capital Expenditure). 


» Battery 143 9 0 
» Live Stock .. 35 9 
17,878 6 9 

442,860 7 0 


By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Concentrates and Slimes, &c., valued £42,860 7 © 


MINE DEVELOPMENT. 


Total footage for month ... _ 
The ore developed by the above footage was ... 4. ase 


23,848 tons. 


SORTING. 


Ore raised from the Mine .. ee ae eS 
Waste sorted out (equal to ‘26°52 ‘per 


Sorted ore sent to mill “a — 
Ore in bins at Battery rst July ... 


20,783 45 


Balance in bins rst August ove one » 


MILL. 
120 Stamps ran 29 days 18 hours crushing 18,921 tons. 
Tons crushed per Stamp per 24 hours... oe 
Bullion yield . on ese exe ove eco OzS. 
Bullion yield per ton sce 7°75 dwts. 


CYANIDE WORKS. 


Tons treated .., 12,492 Concentrates 1,680 


Bullion yield . 2,990°07 ozs. 922°00 
Bullion yield per ton... one ‘ 4°78 dwts. ... ove dwts, 
s. d. Ss. 


Working cost per ton treated .., 2 5‘12 2 9°28 


SLIMES PLANT. 


Tons treated . Current, 4,975 tons ... 3,392 

Bullion yield .. a an 380°83 ozs. ... wa 259°67 ozs. 

s. d. Ss. 


Working cost per ton treated a 2 2°12 oe ine oes 2 11°88 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Per Ton 
Bullion. Fine Gold. crushed 
Fine Gold 
Tons. ozs. ozs. dwts. grains. 
Mill 18,928 7:333°05 6,373°36 6 17°68 
Cyanide (Tailings). x2,492 2,990°07 2,464°88 2 14°53 
(Concentrates). 1,680 922"00 760°04 ° = 
Slimes (Current) .., 4;975 380°83 335'00 ° *50 
11,625'95 9,933°28 
Slimes (Accumulated) .., 3,392 59°67 *228°00 ° 
11,885°62 10,161°28 10 


In addition to the above, Metallics were sold containing 14°22 ozs. of Fine Gold. 


JUNE YIELD. 


Per Ton 
Bullion. Fine Gold. 
Fine Gold. 
Tons. ozs. ozs. dwts. grain ; 
Mill 18,762 7;207°49 6,249°24 6 15°88 
Cyanide: (Tailings) 12,357 2,774°35 2,266°06 2 
Concentrates) omy 1,400 787°50 642°09 o 16°4, 
Slimes 45045 53°41 449°31 o 
11,282°75 9,606°70 
Slimes (Accumulated) 1°792 19807 173°00 


11,480°82 95779'70 = 10°2u 


In addition to the above, Cyanide Slags were treated containing 19°40 ozs. 
Bullion, equal to 17°00 ozs. Fine Gold, and other By-products, viz.:—Black Sands 
Pots and Liners, Anode Bags, Pot ‘Scrapings, &c., were sold, which containe 
pom Fine Gold. 

e Warrants in respect of Dividend No. 15—50 per cent., payable to Share 
holders registered on the 30th June, 1899—were posted at the beginning of the 
current month, 


P. C. HAW, Secretary 
JoHANNEsBURG, roth August, 1899 
407 
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MESSRS, C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Tunisia and the Modern Barbary Pirates. 
WITH A CHAPTER ON THE VILAYET OF TRIPOLI. 


By Hersert Vivian, M.A., Author of “‘Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise,” &c. &c. With over 70 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


“*Mr. Vivian's originality is not grown aes oe ane natural res abated...... Very clear and many-coloured is the picture of Tunis that rises before us in 
these pages..,...A delightful boook of travel.”"—ACA DE. 


When Rogues Fall Out. 


By Josepu Hatton, Author of ‘‘ By Order of the Czar,” &c. With Frontispiece by W. H. Marcerson. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


My Dear Sir! 


By Harry B. Vocet, Author of ‘‘ A Maori Maid,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
READY. ON SEPTEMBER 27. 


Alaska and the Klondike. 


A Journey to the New Eldorado. With Hints to the Traveller and Observations on the Physical History and 
Geology of the Gold Regions. By ANcELo HEILPRIN, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geology at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, &c., Author of ‘‘ Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals,” &c. 

Fully Illustrated from Photographs, and with 3 Maps. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


It may fairly be said that Professor Heilprin’s interesting and authoritative book presents for the first time an accurate general account 
of the region which has so recently become famous. Already an experienced traveller and the leader of the Peary Relief Expedition of 1892, 
Professor Heilprin made his journey through the region. He now presents the results of his observations in a series of graphic chapters which 
describe the features of the journey, the character of the country, and the life of the mining camps. To those specially interested in the practical 
possibilities of the region, the book will make a special appeal. Students will find it the first adequate presentation of the Klondike gold problem 
made by a geologist, and it will prove invaluable to prospectors and others practically interested, since it furnishes assistance not to be found in 
any other publication. 


Heronford. 
By S. R. Keicutvey, Author of ‘‘ The Silver Cross,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


The Further Adventures of Captain Kettle. 


By C. J. Curciirre Hyne. Illustrated by STantEY L. Woop. Crown 8vo. cloth, uniform with first 
Volume, price 6s. 
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David Harum. A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


By Epwarp Noyes Westcott. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE by FORBES HEERMANS. —‘ The author was able to create in ‘ David Harum’ a character so original, so true, ard 
so strong, yet withal so delightfully quaint and humorous, that we are at once compelled to admit that here isa new and permanent addition to the long list of American 
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By Otive Pratr Rayner, Author of ‘‘ The Typewriter Girl.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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